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HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


From the painting hy Sir William Orpen, K.B.E., R.A., in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
Copyright reserved for the artist by Walter Fudd, Limited, publishers of the “‘ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


Lord Ullswater and 
Open Spaces 


N the excellent and most interesting speeches 
delivered on Saturday at the formal opening for 
public use of Hatfield Forest, the mcst serious was 
the very welcome law of “‘ No Collecting ” laid down 

by the former Speaker of the House of Commons. Lord 
Ullswater explained that the Trust, of which he is the 
vice-president, is particularly interested in the preserva- 
tion of the flora and fauna of the country. Under its 
tutelage he believed that the public are growing fonder of 
birds and butterflies, rare plants, and flowers and trees. 
That is a kind of thing which should be encouraged if 
only because, in itself, it is an education of the most valuable 
type ; but it is obvious that, if an open space is to be a hunting 
ground of amateur collectors, whom the speaker described 
as some of the greatest enemies of flora and fauna, then 
one of the great objects of the Trust property would be 
defeated. Lord Ullswater said that the desire of the 
‘Trust was “to increase the places where flora and fauna 
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could multiply without being subjected to constant raids.”’ 
This is a matter that should be attended to by the local 
committees set up in the different counties in which Trust 
property is situated. The executive of the Trust work 
in perfect harmony and co-operation with those com- 
mittees and, therefore, the object set forth ought to be 
attainable. It will not be altogether an easy task, for 
Hatfield Forest is sure to become a very favourite place of 
pilgrimage for Londoners. In that connection the ex- 
Speaker, when afterwards acknowledging a vote of thanks, 
showed a touch of the humour that so often lighted up 
his good sense in the House of Commons. He said that 
an additional duty to be performed by the committees 
was to see that the ground is not strewn with litter since 
‘“‘we were indeed a littery nation.” As a proof of this 
assertion he recounted a curious little bit of his experience 
in the House of Commons. He said that when the chamber 
was cleared for a division in the days when he was Speaker, 
he had been astounded at the mass of litter with which the 
benches of Members were covered. That, of course, 
was before the days of Labour Government, and it would 
be interesting to know whether the present Members 
have learnt a tidiness unknown to their predecessors. 
He also remarked that, if anyone visited open spaces on 
a Bank Holiday or went to one of the big football or 
cricket matches, he could see hundredweights of waste 
paper and litter strewn about the grass. ‘Those who are 
engaged in a crusade against this custom will welcome 
the powerful aid lent by the late Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

Interesting, although in a different way, was the story 
told by Mr. Gerald Buxton of the processes by which his 
father, Mr. Edward North Buxton, eventually secured 
the property for the public. ‘Twelve months ago he went 
over the Forest and came to the conclusion that he ought 
to acquire it for a public open space. When the sale took 
place last October, he sent a telegram, which, unfortunately, 
was not delivered, to someone to buy for him; so the 
opportunity, for the time being, appeared lost. His son 
related, however, how he found out the purchaser, and 
how, on Christmas Eve, he was able to tell his father thet 
they had the offer of part of it. It made Christmas one 
of the happiest he had ever spent, and for the remaining 
days of his life a large-sized plan of the Forest lay at his 
bedside, and it is no improbable surmise that the Forest 
filled his dreams. Nine days before his death—-that is, 
on January 1st—-he wrote out the cheque, and made his 
children understand that they were not to stop at the 
amount he had indicated, but were to add to the Forest 
or provide help in any way which they thought desirable 
The children carried out most faithfully the wish of their 
father, and were helped materially by Major Archer 
Houblon, whose contribution has gone in the purchase of 
Elgin Coppice. It was characteristic of Mr. Buxton that 
the conditions attached to the gift were conceived wholly in 
the interest of visitors. It is always to remain open to the 
local Hunts, and certain spaces are to be set aside for Essex 
Boy Scouts and Essex Girl Guides. 

Lord Ullswater rose to the occasion by pronouncing 
a great but just eulogy on Mr. Edward North Buxten, 
whom he described as “‘a first-rate sportsman, a hard- 
working administrator, and a great philanthropist.” He 
recalled, too, that this devotion to the country was character- 
istic of the family as well as of the individual. The Buxton 
family, in addition to the part played in obtaining Hatfield 
Forest for the use of the public, presented the Roman 
Camp at West Runton and Paycocke’s House at Coggeshall 
to the nation. It is obvious that the country which accepts 
such gifts, and particularly those who freely enjoy the 
pleasures to be found in wild nature in its most beautiful 
environments, incur at least a small responsibility. They 
cannot do that in a body, but individually only ; nor can 
it be said that they incur any very onerous duties. They 
are mostly those of self-control. The visitor should be 
made to understand that in defacement or injury he is 
sinning against the community. Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Guides, with their leaders and friends, should do their 
utmost to instil into visitors a practical idea of the virtue 
of tidiness. 
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R. W. E. COLLINGE, who is one of our greatest 
authorities on the character of the food consumed 
by wild birds, contributes a most interesting letter 
to our correspondence pages this week. He con- 

tends that bird sanctuaries will demand very careful oversight, 
fortworeasons. The first arises from the fact that bird life 
in the open air is a continuous scene of warfare in which the 
weaker and smaller birds are killed off by the strong. The 
next point is that if the sanctuaries are neglected, the birds 
to increase in number will inevitably consist of species 
known to be injurious to fruit and other crops. 
The object that Dr. Collinge would like to see achieved 
is the preservation of our insectivorous species of wild 
birds. If that is to be attained, such bird robbers as jays, 
jackdaws, crows, rooks, blackbirds, etc., should have no 
right of sanctuary. Unless weight is given to these 
considerations, he observes that bird sanctuaries “ will 
defeat the very object for which they were instituted and 
incidentally afford protection to a series of birds which are 


quite numerous enough.” 


R. H. W. ROBINSON, whose Natural History con- 
tributions are well known to our readers, has sent 
to the Press a very effective letter on the protection of the 
lapwing. His main point is, that the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act is practically a dead letter. In Lancashire the lapwing 
is protected all the year round, but, at the same time, it 
may be exposed for sale, and Mr. Robinson says that during 
the winter the game shops are full of dead lapwings, 
most, if not all, of the birds being shot within the 
county. How the law is administered he shows by the 
story of a man who was caught in the act of shooting a 
plover from the main road without a gun licence. He thus 
committed three offences in one act, yet the magistrates 
let him off. Mr. Robinson considers the state of plovers’ 
eggs still worse. In Lancashire they may not be taken after 
April 21st, but as the Act says nothing against exposing 
them for sale and makes it no offence to be in possession of 
them, ‘‘ the shops all over the county (May gth) are still 
full of them, and will be all the summer, so the dealers 
tell me.” He adds that on the day before writing he saw 
over four hundred exposed in one shop window alone. The 
wording of the Act is so bad that to obtain convictions it 
vould be necessary to watch every nest in the county ; 
‘ven then, if people are not actually seen to take the eggs, 
hey cannot be convicted. It would be impossible to make 
yut a stronger case for revising the Act of Parliament. 


T would be interesting to hear the private opinion of 
those of the South African cricketers who have not 
been here before of our British climate. They would 
appreciate the pleasant little story of the American who asked, 
‘But when is your summer ?” and the Englishman who 
answered, ‘‘ Well, last year it was on a Wednesday.” 
Cricket in such weather as last week’s is a most depressing 
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pursuit, alike for players and onlookers, and even those who 
only read about it feel miserably chilled. Nearly all we 
have learned so far about the South Africans is that Mr. 
Taylor is still a very fine batsman, and Mr. Blanckenberg 
and Mr. Pegler dangerous bowlers. The latter has not played 
in first-class cricket for some long time, but his bowling 
at the Oval on Saturday showed that he was still very much 
to be reckoned with. As regards our own players, York- 
shire have begun a victorious career by a massacre of poor 
Glamorgan, and the University sides have both given bad 
exhibitions of batting and appeared distinctly outclassed 
by County sides. Perhaps, however, it is still too early and 
too cold to be critical. 


MANY people who knew little of the mysteries of tennis 

must have sighed over the defeat of Mr. Baerlein 
by Mr. Jay Gould, which brought with it the defeat of 
Britain by America. Mr. Baerlein as a player of games is 
almost a national institution, and has gone on winning 
championships at both rackets and tennis for so many 
years that we find it hard to envisage defeat for him. He 
is not only technically a great artist, but no man has ever 
had a more indomitable will to victory. But Mr. Jay Gould 
is also a great player. When he beat Covey—-and beat him 
very badly, too—in Philadelphia, he was, whether officially 
or not, virtually the Champion of the World. He has 
presumably taken the game a little more easily since those 
days, but he was bred up to it from his earliest youth and 
he is a younger man than Mr. Baerlein. He and his partner, 
Mr. Cutting, are to be congratulated on their victory and 
Mr. Baerlein need have nothing to regret. 


SONG OF SLEEP. 
Sompting, Lullington, Ovingdean, Arundel, 
Beddingham, Hindover, Thundersharrow, Glynde : 
When I am sorry, sick or sad, when sleep is far and grief is fell, 
I say the drowsy Sussex names whose like you shall not find. 


Balmer Down and Pyecombe-way and Phyllis Wood and Beeding : 
The summer names, the slumber names of this and that and those ! 
Buckland Bank and Highdown Hill, Cuckmere and Adur speeding, 
And oh, the Wild Brooks making heaven of Amberley-God- Knows. 


Steyning, Stanmer, Storrington, Bramber, Rodmell, Ringmer . . . 
When I go down to fogs of death, if I can only keep 
Remembrance of the Sussex names that sing and swing and linger, 
I shall pass softly, softly, as children pass to sleep. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


HE formation of a society for the protection of ancient 

buildings in the north-west counties has a definite 
and immediate object, namely, to draw up, with the assist- 
ance of other societies, a catalogue of all the buildings 
worth preserving in that part of the kingdom. ‘Time and 
again fine work or historic walls have been destroyed 
through inadvertence, or ignorance on the part of the 
“local authority,” and even of the owner, of the building’s 
significance. The S.P.A.B. have done a great body of 
work all over the country, but, naturally, tend to concentrate 
on the south. Just now they are engaged in compiling a 
catalogue of ancient bridges, which are peculiarly liable 
to thoughtless treatment. The northern society will be 
able to co-operate with the S.P.A.B. in such matters. 
The Royal Commission of Ancient Monuments has, un- 
fortunately, found it necessary to confine its activities 
to London. The formation of a society for doing the 
work of a Royal Commission proves that the reduction 
of the Commission’s grant was good economy but bad 
government. 


“THE Tintoretto portrait of Vincenzo Morosini is worth 

every penny of the reduced price asked by Messrs. 
Agnew. It is quite a small canvas, especially so in the 
great gallery at the Wallace Collection, where it is on view, 
and all who think of helping the National Gailery and the 
National Art Collections Fund to acquire it in commemora- 
tion of their respective jubilees, can satisfy themselves of 
its greatness. It is a three-quarter length, three-quarter 
life size, of one of the most picturesque of the sea lords of 
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Venice, ‘‘ in every respect a superhuman being.” Here he 
is an elderly, somewhat farouche, figure, in a crimson velvet 
robe, with a blue-green suggestion of landscape to the right. 
But the subject and appearance, important though they are, 
sink to secondary interest beside ‘Tintoret’s superb use of 
paint in this picture. The brushwork is vigorous and sure, 
and there is a shimmer of silvery light, like the sun on the 
sea, which he bettered in none of his work. The National 
Art Collections Fund, initiated with the assistance of Lady 
Herringham in 1903, has by now benefited practically every 
gallery in the Empire with one or more of its 453 acquisi- 
tions. The Rokeby ‘ Venus,” the Castle Howard Mabuse, 
Masaccio’s “‘ Madonna ’”’ are three of its greatest acquisi- 
tions. Its members periodically have access to the richest 
private collections in the country, a privilege which their 
work amply deserves. 


HERE is now no road bridge over the Thames from 
Blackfriars to Westminster, and the heart of London 
is almost completely cut off from the vital organs on the 
Surrey side. The fact, viewed impartially by a stranger, 
must be nothing short of astonishing. That all the life of 
London proper should have to cross two bridges, neither 
of them so broad as any one of the eighteen bridges of central 
Paris, must strike him as excessively foolish. Not that the 
great majority of Englishmen do not think the same. It 
is admitted that, of course, there ought to be a great road 
bridge at Charing Cross; but, since the taking of any 
steps towards putting our city in order would involve a 
good deal of trouble and a good deal of thought, the day 
is perpetually postponed. The dislocation caused by 
the collapse of Waterloo Bridge—a fate which may any 
day overtake Westminster Bridge as well—can only open 
people’s eyes to the very serious necessity of facing the 
Charing Cross Bridge question. Until the main railway 
station is transported and a big road bridge substituted, 
traffic, the Surrey side, and the dignity of both metropolis 
and river, are inevitably stifled. 


HE opening of the new and spacious aquarium at the 
Zoological Gardens in London recalls the fact that 
we have in England another aquarium of considerable 
size and of the highest scientific value. This is an annexe 
to the Marine Biological Association’s Laboratory at 
Plymouth. As you walk along the Hoe towards the Citadel 
and keep a little to the right when you have reached it, 
you will come across a handsome granite building which is 
one of the most prominent objects that catch the eye of 
the traveller who enters that harbour by sea. ‘Travellers 
by land are less fortunate, and the building and its aquarium 
are undoubtedly not so well known as they ought to be. 
It was, in fact, from the Plymouth Aquarium that the one 
in Regent’s Park has been largely stocked. The Marine 
Biological Association was started forty years ago for the 
purpose of promoting scientific research into all problems 
connected with the sea and of “increasing our knowledge, 
of the food, habits and conditions of life of sea fishes, and 
thereby aiding both the fishermen and the Government 
in taking measures to insure to the nation the greatest 
possible supply of food from the sea.” It might justly 
be claimed that at the present time it is the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world, for the ‘‘ Stazione Zoologica ”’ 
at Naples suffered severely during the war. The output 
of the numerous scientific workers at the laboratory is 
in quantity as great as, and in quality is on the whole superior 
to that of any institution of the same kind in other 
countries. 


T is common knowledge that the Army has been losing 
its attraction as a career for ambitious young men. 
The new steps taken by the Army Council for increasing 
the gates through which aspirants for commissions may 
enter the Army will be welcomed. They are five in number ; 
begining with Woolwich and Sandhurst. Commencing in 
June, 1925, those who are eighteen and not more than nine- 
teen years of age may compete for admission to the academy 
or college at half-yearly entrance examinations. In this 
way they will be able to gain their commissions before the 
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age of twenty. A third gate will be through approved 


universities. A fourth is the offer of about sixty-five 


commissions a year to officers of the Territorial Army and 
a like number to be given through the Supplementary 
Reserve. The fifth gate is through the ranks. N.C.O,’s 
under twenty-three years of age and up to the number o! 
thirty a year will be admitted to Sandhurst. 


N a very discriminating article on the blossoming 0: 
fruit trees, a writer in the Times arrives at the con- 
clusion that the prospects of fruit are fair. In regarc 
to the pears only are they extremely favourable. Ou: 
climate is not too well-fitted for this fruit. There is a good 
deal of truth in the oft-repeated statement that ours is not 
a pear country. As a rule, the blossom comes much earlie: 
than it has done this year and is very liable to be nipped by 
the frost; but for once it has delayed till, in the belief of 
skilled and experienced cultivators, the danger point is 
probably past. Fruit growers, it may be noted, have been 
taught to save their faces by a liberal use of such words as 
“‘ probably.”’ What can be said without any reservation 
is that pear blossom in this month of May is making the 
most glorious sight possible. Many of the trees have on 
every twig a fruit bud and every fruit bud expanded. 
Plums are out at the same moment, but have come thinly, and 
the apples afford only a fair promise. In prophesying, 
however, it has to be remembered that neighbourhoods 
very much affect the crops. 


THE LAKE. 
(Chuzenji : Japan.) 
The hills are clothed with trees to the water’s edge ; 
Here is no border of weeds or of whispering sedge ; 
Only the still green water above the stones, 
And the bare drowned boughs, that are like a dead tree’s bones. 


Little pale figures of mist come down over the pass, 

—The lake is as white as milk and as flat as glass— ; 

The mists are ladies who dance on a shining floor ; 

They have left their white veils caught in the trees on the shore. 


Deep, deep, where no mortal can fathom or know, 
They dwell, the lords of the lake, in the depths below. 
They turn and stir in the heart of their hidden caves, 
And the troubled water runs in to the shore in waves. 


Old and forgotten: a terror no words can trace: 

The white mist ladies dance on the water’s face; 

Over the rocks the fish kites swoop and soar ; 

The swimmer goes out in his strength—and returns no more. 
Ke CG, 


A\S the Swedish Minister said, when opening the exhibition 

of Modern Swedish architecture at the R.I.B.A., 
England and Sweden have much in common, both in their 
attitude and their mode of approach to modern architecture. 
In England we have gone back to the late seventeenth 
century for our dropped traditions. Modern Swedish 
work, similarly, is based on the native seventeenth century 
style, with a much stronger concentration on cleanness 
of line, mass and volume than is found usually over here. 
Ecclesiastical buildings, largely influenced by a Byzantine 
richness of interior decoration, are very fully represented 
as some of the best modern work has gone to their making. 
One gets the impression that the civic and domestic buildings 
have, perfectly logically, been evolved from the ecclesiastical. 
There is about them a similar appreciation of mass and line, 
and within, of plain surfaces varied by patches of intense 
decoration. Cyrillus Johansson shows, in his Central 
Stores for wines and spirits, Stockholm, how grand a thing 
can be made of a commercial building. Ragnar Ostberg’s 
town hall. with its wonderful mosaics, is one of the most 
remarkable buildings of recent times. Ivar Tengbom, 
whose influence is traceable in a good many of the designs, 
had an amazing fertility of ideas, and executed some very 
striking domestic work in which the use of modern sculpture 
is an integral part. The exhibition is thoroughly stimulating 
and the first occasion on which it has been possible for 
English peopie to appreciate the strides that Sweden is 
making in decoration and design. 
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HUNTING THE WARTHOG 


UR method of hunting the warthog in Kenya is 

very unorthodox, and would probably amuse one 

who had ridden pig in the ‘“ pukka” manner. It 

consists of finding the pig, galloping him with two or 

three dogs till he turns, then, leaving the ponies 
a a Safe distance, killing him on foot with a spear. I admit 
t.at this is probably a verv poor substitute for proper pig- 
s icking, but the nature of the country (there is little of it as 
oven as that depicted in the accompanying sketches), combined 
with the warthog’s habit of going to ground whenever possible, 
make the real thing impracticable. There are just one or two 
bits of open country where it has been found possible to get 
on sufficiently good terms with the pig to stick him in the proper 
way; but the greater proportion of the country consists, at 
the best, of fairly thick bush, in some places very thick, the 
going, where it is not rocky, generally plentifully sprinkled with 
deep holes, and one is often faced with a steep escarpment 
covered with rocks, up which, with the best will in the world, 
one can only scramble. Once in a bad bit of this sort the pig 
is soon lost sight of, and would invariably be lost altogether 
without dogs. In this country pig hunting has its practical 
as well as its sporting side, every pig killed meaning so much 
profit to the farmer, as he is a destructive beast and, if allowed 
to become too numerous, works great havoc in the maize and 
other crops. 

Sunday, being a day off from the usual routine of the farm, 
is the day on which two or more of our pig-hunting enthusiasts 
generally meet. A start is made fairly early, as pig are more 
easily found in the early part of the morning, often lying up in 
ant-bear holes or thick cover during the heat of the day. The 
first half-hour or so is generally spent in hunting the dogs, which 
are bent on giving chase to everything that appears. No sooner 
has one collected them from the line of a duiker in one direction 
than up jump a couple of oribi right under the ponies’ feet, 
and away they go again. About this time some lurid views are 
usually exchanged by the members of the party regarding each 
other’s dogs; but they gradually settle down, and we jog on, 
heading on this occasion towards a great lake or swamp, some 
1,000 acres in extent, which not so many years ago was a genuine 
lake, a haunt of hippo. Now, however, it dries up completely 
after a dry year, though the water reaches a depth of 5ft. or more 
in the rains, when it is a happy hunting ground for duck-shooters. 
The country around the edge is broken and rocky, with a belt 
of thick bush running down to within a few hundred yards of 
the swamp edge. 


My friend T. and I know this bit of country from experience 
as an almost certain “ find,’ and here it is this morning that 
we find our first pig. We are riding along in extended order, 
the dogs strung out between us, when T., on the right, gives 
a halloa as two pigs get up ahead of him and dash away, making 
for the higher ground on the left. Instantly, rocks, holes and 
everything are forgotten, everything but those two dark backs 
and upright tails in front. What can compare with this first 
glorious burst on a good pony, with a fine pig just ahead ? 
One instant one is riding quickly along, picking one’s way where 
the going looks best, the next, a series ot wild yells, a chorus of 
excited yelps, and one is going all out, one eye on the ground 
ahead, one on the pig, one’s only thought that this is the best 
thing life can offer. 

My pony is an old hand at the game, and there is no holding 
him in this first dash forward: and no need to, for he is as 
clever as a cat; and, though apparently watching nothing but 
the pig in front, never puts a foot wrong over the worst of going. 
A fallen tree appears suddenly in the long grass, but he takes 
it in his stride, clears a succession of holes with a series of rocket- 
ing jumps, and momentarily takes my attention off the pig, till, 
warned by a shout of “ Left, turning left! ’’ from T., we swing 
round, flat on his neck as he slips under a low thorn branch, 
and on again across a clearer stretch. We have lost ground on 
the turn, but here is a grand bit of open going ahead of us. Across 
it we race, each trying desperately to “ get there’ first, and we 
are close on our pig as he swings right-handed and takes us into 
a jumble of small ridges, strewn with rocks and stunted thorn 
and covered with 3ft. of unburnt grass. Rocks mean no holes, 
anyhow ; so we shove and scramble on, up the first slope, down 
the next, with a momentary glimpse of our pig disappearing 
over the farther rise, the dogs plunging, with frantic yelps, 
through the thick grass behind him. Clearing the rough ground 
at last, and guided by the chorus ahead, we catch sight of him, 
gcing at a rapid trot straight in front of us, presumably making 
a straight point for some well known hole, where he will have a 
fair chance of defeating his pursuers. He has gained ground 
considerably on us through the last bit of rough going, but we 
have run the gallop out of him. Though his little twinkling legs 
seem to carry him along at an incredible pace at a trot, the dogs 
are soon alongside him, snapping at his flanks and quarters, 
with quick outward jumps to avoid the swing of his head and 
the sideways thrust of his razor-like bottom tusks. Every minute 
we expect him to turn, but he forges on steadily for another 
couple of hundred yards, probably still in search of a hole. His 
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CLOSE ON 


luck has deserted him, however, and, the attentions of the dogs 
becoming too persistent, he finally wheels round, scatters the 
pack with a short angry rush, and takes up his stand with his 
back to a fallen tree, where he waits for us, head held low and 
mane bristling—in fact, looking his ugliest. There is a sudden 
pulling wide to right and left, a hasty dismounting, and I grab 
the ponies and retreat with them to a short distance, while T., 
spear in hand, advances cautiously towards the quarry, which 
is busily engaged in facing the excited dogs with rapid charges 
first at one, then another. T., circling round, is watching his 
chance to get his spear in from behind, when the pig sees him, 
charges without the slightest hesitation through the dogs, and 
comes straight for T., looking very deliberate and ‘‘ nasty.’ 
The dogs are at him at once from behind, and as he once more 
swings furiously to face them, T. sees his chance and gets the 
spear home. The shot is a good one, but a bit far back, and 
for a minute there ensues a wild grunting, squealing, barking, 
yelling mélée. I arrive just as T. gets his spear in, and manage 





LOOKING HIS UGLIEST. 
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OUR PIG. 


to finish him off with the bayonet (used as a hunting knife, 
this is a most useful weapon), but not before he has stuck two 
dogs and thrown a third clean over his back with a heave of 
his great blunt snout. The dogs are in a frenzy of excitement 
and continue tugging and worrying at their late enemy for 
some seconds before admitting that the business is over. Mean- 
while, having fetched the ponies, T. and I seek the shade of a 
big wild fig tree for a rest and smoke. 

We have had a good fast hunt, the best part of two 
miles, ending with a kill in the open. Two dogs have been 
stuck, but neither of them badly, one getting a skin wound 
in the side of the neck, the other a small gash on the point 
of the shoulder. 

One of the things that make pig hunting such excellent 
sport is that no two runs are ever alike ; distance covered, pace, 
etc., all vary with the nature of each individual pig, the length 
of start he gets, and the particular bit of country he is found 
in. The pig is often sighted while still some distance off, and, 
if down wind, sometimes gets 
a flying start and takes some 
catching. On the other hand, 
if one is advancing up-wind, 
one can often get very close 
before the pig suspects any- 
thing, as his sight is, un- 
doubtedly, very poor, and lie 
depends chiefly on his nose 
—and, possibly, to a less 
extent, on his ears—to warn 
him of approaching danger. 
Single pigs provide the be:t 
sport, a sounder leading 9 
trouble nine times out of 
ten, as the “ squeakers’”’ 
spread in every direction ard 
the dogs are apt to chae 
them, while the old pigs git 
away; or, as quite ofte1 
happens, the old sow refuscs 
to run, and charges bac< 
into the dogs, keeping up 2 
running fight, generally endin< 
with the whole family re- 
treating into one or more < 
the numerous ant-bear hole 
with which most of the countr: 
is covered. 

The ant-bear is the wart 
hog’s best friend. The latter 
never digs his own hole, bu‘ 
makes use of the ant-bear’s 
diggings as a cool lie-up 
in ‘the heat of the day, a 
refuge from his enemies, 
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and, presumably, also for breeding 
purposes, 

The warthog invariably goes 
to ground backwards when pur- 
sued. There are two good reasons 
for this: one being that by this 
means he keeps his business end 
towards the enemy, and the other, 
that the size of the majority of 
these holes makes it impossible 
for him to turn round when once 
inside. Sometimes, of course, the 
tunnel goes right into the heart 
of the anthill, which generally 
consists of a large, roughly circular 
cave, originally formed by the 
working of the ants, and _ pro- 
bably enlarged by subsequent ten- 
ants, in which case your pig takes 
a lot of bolting, and often has to be 
given up altogether. 

An amusing incident happened 
some time ago, of which, I regret 
to say, I was not a witness. T. and 
a friend had run a pig, a young boar, 
to ground in what appeared to be 
an impregnable place. Having tried 
smoking him, and every other means 
they could think of, without success, 
they were about to give him up 
and go off to look for another. 
Having given up all hope of his 
bolting, T. was squatting down in 
front of the entrance, peering into 
the darkness of the hole and trying 
to see how deep it went and where 
it led. Suddenly there was a 
rumbling, snorting rush, and the 
next instant T.’s pal was convulsed 
by the amazing spectacle of T. 
bolting into the blue on the back 
of a furious (but, presumably, terri- 
fied) pig ! 

T.’s circus stunt soon came to 
an abrupt end, but they never saw 
the boar again ! 

A word of explanation regarding 
equipment may be of interest. 
Firstly, one’s mount. This may be 
anything from a Somali pony, 
13 hands upwards, provided he is 
bold, and clever across country. 
Secondly, the dogs. Here, again, 
breed is comparatively unimportant, 
but certain qualities are necessary in 
a good pig-dog. He should have a 
fair turn of speed, be able to use 
his nose when necessary, and, above 
all, have brains, and be quick on 
his feet. That he must be plucky 
goes without saying; but, without 
judgment, courage is useless and, 
sooner or later, fatal. We all have 
our own ideas of the ideal pig-dog, 
some preferring a big, heavy dog 
that can seize and hold a pig, and 
others liking the lighter type, with 
more speed, that, when the pig is 
bayed up, will keep him busy till 
one gets a chance with the spear. 
My own ideas incline towards a 
medium-sized dog of the working 
collie type. Here you get speed, 
a fair nose, plenty of pluck and 
dash and, above all, quickness and 
wariness in attack. A dog that 
will give tongue while hunting is, 
of course, to be encouraged. 

The spears we use are of native 
make, with a wooden shaft, 4ft. 6ins. 
to 5ft. long, and a small assegai- 
shaped head of soft iron with a 
neck gins. to 1ft. in length, into 
the end of which the shaft fits. 
Used properly, this is a most effec- 
tive weapon, though, being person- 
ally a most indifferent performer, 
I always think a bayonet, carried 
in a sheath on one’s belt, is most 
useful in an emergency and for 
administering the coup de gréce. 

One more word remains to add 
in praise of pig-hunting, which does 
not apply to all forms of sport: it 
is a moral certainty that vou will 
never have a blank day. oe 
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THE LITTLE GREBE AT HOME 
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COMING BACK TO THE NEST WHERE THE EGGS LIE HIDDEN UNDER A COVERING OF WEEDS. 


UST a slight ruffle on the water and a pile of dead weeds 

and rushes were all that I could see when, after stealthily 

creeping along the edge of the lake behind the willows 

that bordered it, I arrived at the place indicated by the 

gamekeeper as being the home of a pair of little grebes. 
I was, however, not to be deceived—that ripple on the water 
was left by the bird as she dived off the edge of the nest, to come 
up again a score or so of yards further along under the cover 
of the overhanging branches; and the pile of weeds was not 
débris left there by the receding water, but was, in fact, her 
nest. 

Underneath the top layer were four dirty white eggs, now 
badly stained through constant contact with the dead and decay- 
ing aquatic weeds with which the nest was built ; and they were 
not exposed to the view of anyone passing, because the little 
grebe carefully covers her eggs over before leaving them, with 
the loose material lying on top of the nest for this purpose. 
It is only when alarmed by something appearing almost along- 
side the nest that she dives without staying to cover up the eggs. 
The nest had its foundation on the submerged willow branches, 
and had been carefully built up until the cup-shaped depression 
which held the eggs was just clear of the water by two or three 
inches. 

I decided to watch the birds and obtain a few photographs, 
and with this object in view built up a small hide on the bank 
near to the water’s edge, after first clearing my line of vision 
from obstructing branches. 

I returned at noon the day following to find the same slight 
ruffle on the water, and the nest, with eggs covered, presenting 
to the eye a 
perfect piece 
of camou- 
flage. Getting 
into the hide, 
i’ eet. my 
camera in 
position, 
focussed on 
the nest, and 
sat down with 
my eye _ to 
the peep-hole 
to await the 
return of the 
bird. 

A quarter 
of an hour 
passed. No- 
thing of note 
happened. 
Then, just as 
I was wonder- 
ing how long 
she was going 
to beaway, up 
she popped 
out of the 
water like a 
cork, away to 
the left of the 


nest. SETTLED DOWN—BUT WITH A WATCHFUL EYE. 





After swimming backwards and forwards a few times with 
the peculiar jerky motion common to this bird, she (for it was 
the female) came to the nest and hobbled up on to the top— 
I say hobbled, it was little more than a hobble, for the position 
of the legs, far back on the body, which enables the bird to move 
so speedily through the water, has the opposite effect when on 
terra firma. She immediately commenced to uncover the eggs 
by pushing away the loose weeds with her beak, some of them 
falling into the water and sinking to the bottom of the lake. 
With some manceuvring she succeeded in getting her short legs 
astride the eggs, and settled down with feathers ruffled out to 
cover them, all the time keeping a watchful eye on my hide. 

Presently she became composed, her anxiety at the appre- 
hended danger from my direction having worn off, and commenced 
to pull the loose weeds on the edge of the nest close up to her 
body with her beak; but, not being satisfied at the amount 
of material at her disposal, dived off the nest and brought up 
that which had sunk to the bottom of the lake, to supplement 
her stock. 

In this occupation she was still engaged when her mate 
came swimming out of the willows beyond the nest and com- 
menced to lend a hand or, should I say, a bill? By their com- 
bined exertions they soon had enough to satisfy Mrs. Grebe, 
whereupon she resumed her position on the nest and busied 
herself with the arrangement of the loose material which she 
had brought, and that which her mate still continued to bring. 
When enough for the present requirements had been collected, 
the male bird swam round the nest, putting the finishing touches 
to any loose pieces, just as though he was tucking in his worthy 
spouse. 
Everything 
being made 
right, and 
seeing her 
comfortably 
settled once 
more at her 
duty, he 
swam away 
out of sight. 

Another 
half-hour 
went un- 
eventfully by, 
excepting 
that the 
monotony 
was relieved 
from time to 
time by visits 
from a water- 
hen and a 
wild duck, 
each with 
their broods ; 
but as_ they 
never came 
within range 
of the camera, 
photography 
became 
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COMING BACK AFTER BEING SCARED FROM THE 


somewhat slack. I, however, decided to make sure of getting 
one or two good records of the little grebe approaching the nest, 
so, with this end in view, proceeded to put her off by whistling ; 
but she merely stretched her neck and looked fixedly towards 
the hide. I shouted; she assumed a more tense expression 
and commenced to wobble her head up and down, but still did 
not budge; so I swung the back flap of the hide up on to the 
roof with a smack. Down she went off the side of the nest, 
into the water without a splash, no more disturbance being 
visible than a ripple on the surface. A glance at the illustra- 
tions will show how this is possible : there is no uneven projection 
at any part along the bird’s body when the neck is outstretched, 
as it is when diving, and there is, consequently, the absolute 


NEST, SO THAT THE EGGS WERE LEFT UNCOVERED. 


minimum of resistance when the bird strikes the water. I did 
not see her come up. She would rise to the surface under 
the shelter of the overhanging branches further along the 
water’s edge, and there wait until the danger had apparently 
passed. 

Some twenty minutes later she came swimming slowly 
on the surface, reconnoitring the position, and not, as usual, 
by diving and then appearing alongside the nest. Nearer and 
nearer she came, hesitating every now and then with head on 
one side; but, finding everything quiet and no suspicious 
movement from my direction, she grabbed a piece of weed 
floating near, brought it to the nest, and again scrambled 
up, to continue her duty of incubation. A. H. WILLFORD. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


A NEW BREED OF SHEEP. 


HE society that was formed last year to promote the interests 
of Wiltshire sheep has issued a Flock Book. It is published 
by the Secretary, Mr. J. F. Reid, the’ Mercury Office, 
Northampton. The breed has had a curious history; it, a 

long while ago, passed out of its native county and found a welcome 
in the Midlands and North Wales. Like the Kerry Hill sheep, it is 
largely used for crossing with other breeds for the purpose of securing 
early lambs. 


A GOOD FRIESIAN SALE. 


The prices realised at the Edenbridge sale of British Friesian 
cattle last Friday, if not on anything like a par with those given and 
received in the boom that followed the war, were, nevertheless, very 
satisfactory when the present state of things agricultural is taken into 
consideration. Sixteen head belonging to Mr. G. Holt Thomas 
fetched a total of £3,250. One of the animals, a yearling heifer, 
Northdean Meibloem, fetched 1,050 guineas. She is an imported 
heifer of pure blood. The same owner obtained 400 guineas from 
Sir Ernest Wills for the show cow Kingswood Ceres Myrtle, the winner 
of a first prize and silver medal at the London Dairy Show. Other 
animals from the herd of Mr. Holt Thomas were Northdean 
Hollander III, a bull sold to Mr. W. H. R. Gilbert Aston for 300 guineas, 
and another heifer, also a Meibloem, sold privately for 1,800 guineas 
to Mr. E. Hollingworth Moordale. The entire herd of twenty-five 
head of cattle belonging to Mr. J. S. Cowling made a total of £2,084. 
The best price obtained was 300 guineas, given by Mr. Holt Thomas 
for the South African cow Steellands Jeltje VI ; and Mr. Arthur Higgs 
gave 221 guineas for the South African bull, Haxted Captain. 


BACON FACTORIES AND CO-OPERATION. 


Mr. R. S. Whitley’s speech the other day to a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club was very much to the point. He did not attribute 
the depression in agriculture altogether to the lack of good methods of 
distribution, but his argument went to show that nothing effectual 
can be done without co-operation. Many other economies might 
be effected usefully, but that is the main one. He referred to several 
forms of waste, such as costly hedges and ditches. Lord Bledisloe, 
who spoke at the meeting, is strongly in favour of smaller proprietorships 
and uniformity in production. He gave it as his opinion that not more 
than 7 per cent. of the produce which entered the bacon factories was 
capable of being turned into the finest bacon, whereas in Denmark 
it was 85 per cent. It is obvious that the bacon factories must make 


up their minds exactly as to what they want in the pigs to be delivered 
to them, and then it will be the business of the breeders to give what 
is required. If they can get 85 per cent. of suitable entries in Denmark, 
there is no reason whatever that they should not do as well as that 
in Great Britain. 


THE GUERNSEYS PRESENTED TO READING. 


There is nothing more likely to lead to profitable research than the 
practice of which we have had a very good example: Mr. G. F. 
Ferrand, President of the English Guernsey Cattle Breeders’ Society, 
on behalf of the organisation, presented six pedigree Guernsey heifers 
to Reading College. ‘The names of the animals and the donors are as 
follow : 

Tregothnan Fanny 17092 from Lord Falmouth. 
Tregothnan Pretty Girl 18425 from Lord Falmouth. 
Valencia Orange 18509 from Mr. O. Portman Rubeck. 
Poltimore Countess 18196 from Lord Poltimore. 
Rosey of Goodnestone 18289 from Mr. H. Fitzwalter Plumtre. 


The sixth, Donnington Gladness 23rd, 17606, from Mr. Arthur C. 
Harris, did not makes its appearance at the reception ceremony, because 
on the day of the presentation it had given birth to a fine bull calf and, 
therefore, could not parade. The heifers have been chosen with the 
greatest care, as it is essential that they should be true to type and 
full of quality. Messrs. G. F. Ferrand and D. Michie travelled upwards 
of nine hundred miles inspecting herds before fixing upon them. 
Reading College, fortunately, is possessed of good resources for conduct- 
ing a dairy research, for which the animals were presented, and we look 
forward with confidence to good results being obtained. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES SHOULD UNITE. 


Sir Walter Gilbey, in a letter sent to the various agricu!tural 
societies throughout the country, makes out a good case for what the 
National Horse Association of Great Britain has done. The Association 
has been instrumental in obtaining a reduction in railway rates amounting 
to more than one half over pre-war charges and much more than this 
for long distances. It ‘is answerable, with other societies, for the 
withdrawal of the Bill for the exportation of horses which, if it had been 
passed, would have had a serious effect on breeders and owners. ‘These 
are the two principal items of his list, and by themselves they would 
prove that a large association carries more weight than an individual 
society. In fact, Ministers do not care for meeting these who only 
represent a single society, whereas they are always ready to listen to a 
deputation representing all breeders. 








F I was asked to state what, in 
my opinion, is the real reason for 
the falling off which has taken place 
in the standard of play everywhere, 
certainly not only in England, for 

Australia’s 1920-21 triumph was wholly 
due to fast bowling superiority, I 
should without hesitation ascribe it 
to two things, (1) the absence of tip- 
top class bowlers, (2) over-coaching 
or faulty coaching. Consider for a 
moment the lot, between his best 
receptive and imitative vears, of that 
lucky young animal an English school- 
hoy of sound constitution, with a 
father who is able to afford to give 
full play to his own passion for 
cricket. To start with, there is the 
lawn and the small bat, sometimes 
too heavy for him, and the paternal 
must and must not. Then there is the 
Prep. school, presided over by a Blue 
who, because he played four times at 
Lord’s is not ipso facto a reliable or 
even a fair cricket coach. If he is 
faddy as to grips and stances, and 
happened to have been himself a 
pretty good back-player, then the 
greater probability is that that boy’s 
chance of a cricket success is doomed 
at the very threshold. His Prep. 
coach will begin at the wrong end 
and, by trying to teach him back- 
play first will deprive him of the 
priceless value of that confidence 
which he will secure, and which can 
only be secured, by the “ feel’ of 
successfully hit balls played torward 
or out-and-out driven hard. Boys 
not in their teens are not strong 
enough, wher playing back, to wield 
the bat adequately enough to enjoy 
the joys and thrills alone obtainable 
from a well struck cricket ball. For 
them back play is too difficult to be 
enjoyable, and thus cricket becomes a 
penance at the outset. I risk the 
guess that more possible cricketers are 
‘ killed ’’ at some preparatory schools 
than anywhere else. 





THE PUSH OFF THE LEGS. 
R. L. Holdsworth (Repton, Oxford and Warwickshire), who has 
succeeded M. C. Bird as coach at Harrow, is here seen playing the 
perfect push between short-leg and mid-on, of which C. B. Fry 
(Repton and Oxford) and Hayward were the exemplars. 
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A STUDY OF CRICKET.—II 


By E. H. D. SEwELL. 





A WELL STRUCK CRICKET BALL. 


Nobody nowadays hits the long-on “sixer’’ the 

height and distance often achieved by the Middlesex 

and England captain, F. T. Mann (Malvern and 
Cambridge). Here is his muscular “‘ finish.” 


hand as the footwork. 
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But assuming a sensible coach at 
school for the under-teens boy, let us 
follow him. It is as certain as can be 
that his father will have him coached 
every April by some _ profession] 
cricketer. Now, most professionais 
have not the foggiest idea of coaci- 
ing. Some cannot even bowl a régular 
length. Few realise the immense im- 
portance of allowing a youngster to 
develop from his own grips and stance, 
and, with certain limitations, in his 
own way, and they will cheerfully 
endeavour to curb a budding Jessop 
and try to convert a probable Douglas 
into a Spooner: from the outset two 
hopeless propositions. In any case it 
is big odds that the “pro’s”’ advice 
will not coincide with that of the 
“Prep. school” Blue, or with the 
father’s. By this time our twelve 
year old has begun seriously to think. 
At the age of thirteen he goes to a 
big school and is completely lost sight 
of for at least a year. But he sees 
the school captain walk in front of 
his stumps and shoulder his bat, and 
on going home he asks his father, 
“Did W. G. Grace ever do that?” 
The instant and petulant negative 
makes him.think still more. A year 
later he is tried for, and eventually 
gets into, the school second eleven, 
and is told by the captain to do lots 
of things none of his coaches—already 
three in number—has ever mentioned. 
If he has natural merit he finds 
himself suddenly chosen to play for 
the school. Whereupon the school 
coach has his say. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
do this, and you must torget al) 
that,” is the refrain of this well 
known song, to which the _ school 
captain almost always adds a verse 
or two. By this time our bewildered 
young man is, perhaps, beginning to 
wonder whether he has or has not a 
natural off-break, and should forth- 
with do his best to “kill” it by 
learning to bowl leg-breaks, and 





THE SHORT-ARM ‘“‘ HOOK.” 


Tate (Sussex) is here on the point of completing the lifted ‘‘ hook,” 
which clears short-leg easily. It is as important to note the right 
Unfortunately, the ball does not show up 
clearly against a leafy background. 
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A PERFECT DELIVERY. 
Many wonder why, at 50 years of age, George Cox (Sussex) is still 
one of the three best slow left-handers in England. Look at this 
photograph for the solution of the problem. 


whether attack or a neither here nor there type of defensive batting 
is to be his fovte. The following April his keen old father gets a 
different “‘ pro.’’ down to the Manor for a fortnight, and on 
returning to school the boy finds either that the Games Fund 
has run to the extravagance of a“ pro.” “‘ down from Lord’s,”’ with 
different notions, naturally enough, from those that governed 
the movements of his seven previous coaches, or that the school 
has now a locum tenens from the local minor county staff doing 
duty for old Brown, who is down with quinsy. Fortunately, 
this is the victim’s last cricket term, but, having survived it, he 
goes up to the University to find a specially chosen posse of pro- 
fessionals from various counties, each of whom has a go at him 
in turn, before he comes under the selective eye of a captain 
who may or may not be really a captain, but who is quite sure 
to have his own ideas as to how to play cricket. Thus, the candi- 
date for a Blue has had a rather considerable experience of 
“coaching ’’ before he achieves that coveted honour. The 
final straw reaches his long suffering back when he is asked to 
play for a county and for the first time gets into the clutches, 
unless he is very nimble, of the average county committeeman. 
Then he will hear some news with regard to the game. 

Now, that is the sad fate of many a young amateur. 1 
have not really overdrawn the picture. Some escape, the 
majority cannot, if they would play county cricket seriously, 
without which ‘‘ going through the mill’”’ nobody but a very 
few, of the select order of genius, ever know what cricket really 
is, or can ever hope to get that invitation which means a dark 
blue cap bedecked with three lions. 

Right through our game I see over-coached players, or 
wrongly coached players. The surprising thing is not that 
they try to play with knees bent, chest square to mid-off, and the 
blade of their bat facing square-leg ; not that they frequently 
step back to play forward ; not that the majority of our bowlers 
aie purely arm-bowlers, who also have become imbued with 
this both-eyes fetish, but that when young they were not pre- 
vented from doing all these radically unsound things. It was 
not for want of coaching. Therefore, it must have been from 
either bad or over-coaching that 
these things became part of their 
sutlook on cricket. ‘‘ Nurseries,” 
so-called, on our county grounds are 
futile unless: (1) the coach is an 
amateur, (2) is a proved good judge 
of the game, (3) if anything, more 
attention is paid to the ethical 
than to the practical education of 
the professional player. ' Taking 
these in inverse order, the young 
professional who cannot, or wiil not, 
learn for himself how to improve 
his own game ought not to be 
included in a county nursery. It 
is true that a certain amount of 
instruction from a man who can 
play cricket is good for the young 
professional, but better still is as 
much match practice as he can get, 
and as much of that as is possible 
under a captain whose cricket ethics 
are of the purest and strictest, 





A GOOD GRIP. 


Bowlers do not always grip the ball the same way Each : 
must suit himself. This photograph is of the grip which pocket. But I am convinced that 
V.W.C. Jupp (Northants and England) uses for the off-break. 


A GOOD EDGEWISE ACTION. 


H. A. Gilbert (Charterhouse, Oxford, Worcestershire), one of the 
cleverest and most thoughtful of amateur bowlers. 


who plays the game to the strict letter of the law and who 
is, in fact, something of a martinet. Some young professionals 
of recent years have shown plainly that a course with a drill 
sergeant would improve their cricket considerably. Regarding 
desideratum number two this is almost too obvious to mention, but 
some counties have ere now appointed coaches whose judgment 
has been repeatedly open to question. That apart, I have been 
eye-witness of such a lamentable thing as a quasi county coach, 
with five or six young professionals on his side in a club 
game, disputing the umpire’s decision of 1.b.w. against himself 
on the spot. I am glad to say that was his last season in that 
particular sphere. 

Regarding number one, I am well aware that opinions differ 
on this score. My own opinion is that all coaching ought to be 
done by amateurs, unless such a vava avis as an Alfred Shaw, 
Willis Cuttell, A. E. Relf or J. Vine can be secured. The average 
professor who coaches is virtually little more than an honest, 
hardworking gramophone. It is also an unfortunate truism 
that many professionals are bad judges of a player. Few, after 
making a century against good-class bowling, can give a really 
intelligible account either of how it was done, the difficulties of the 
bowling, or the real condition of the wicket. I am aware of 
one instance in first-class county cricket where a well known 
professional bowler, the mainstay of his side, was taken out by 
his captain to inspect the wicket before the question ‘to bat 
or not to bat’’ was decided. After thumbing the turf at both 
ends his verdict was both prompt and decided: “ It'll suit me 
down to the ground.’”’ The other side then scored over 500 
runs in their first and only innings. Although one swallow 
does not make a summer, a captain who cannot decide these 
matters for himself is not qualified for his admittedly difficult 
job. The professional in the case quoted was a Test Match 
player and one of the most honest triers who ever watched 
catches missed off his best ones. His bad error of judgment 
that time may be the exception that proves the rule, but sure 
it is that if a bowler of well-nigh twenty-five years experience 
of first-class cricket cannot tell a bowler’s wicket when he sees 
one, then who, indeed, should be 
able to detect one ? 

In passing, as regards the decision 
to put the other side in, or bat, I 
have always held that the most im- 
portant point is not whether the 
wicket will help your bowlers for 
long enough to get the others out 
cheaply, but whether your bowlers 
are going to bowl well. And whocan 
foretell that ? The history of cricket 
is tull of instances of wickets ‘‘ made 
for’ a certain bowler, and yet he 
has returned a 3 for 120 analysis, 
or something equally depressing. 
On the other hand, a captain has 
often lost the toss with a sigh and 
has gone out to field with the firm 
conviction that he is “ for it,’’ only 
to return to lunch with six or seven 
out for 105, and the game in his 


this matter hinges more on whether 
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or no your bowlers will “‘do a job,” as the saying is, than upon 
whether the pitch surface is in the required condition known as 
“a bowler’s wicket.” Far too often is it taken for granted that 
overnight rain necessarily means a harvest for bowlers, and 
young captains should speedily get rid of any such fixed idea. 
I have many times seen such fallacies go off with a considerable 
bang, loud enough to justify the belief that next time it rains 
the fact that heavy run-getting is not thereby rendered out of 
the question will be remembered. But the noise of the report 
has died away by this time, somebody blunders again, and so 
the world of cricket rolls along. 

During those black days for English cricket in 1920-21, 
while the Australian eleven was creating the record of eight 
successive Test Matches won, thereby defeating the English 
record of seven successive Test Matches won between March, 
1885, and July, 1888, it became quite a commonplace remark 
to blame the war for the shortcomings in our cricket, as though 
the Australians had had no share in the war. Seeing, too, that 
our failure was largely due to inability to face and to play fast 
bowling, surely the effect of war should have been precisely 
the other way round? It was certainly so in Rugby football, 
wherein post-war play has been harder and generally rougher 
than was the pre-war game. But, that consideration apart, 
the fashion of blaming the great upheaval for almost every 
shortcoming since 1918 was surely misplaced as regards cricket ? 
Would England have beaten Australia in the summer of 1914 
had Gregory and Macdonald been playing for Australia? I 
much doubt it, indeed cannot see a single reason why any other 
result than that of 1920-21 should have been recorded. Rather 
the contrary, for England did not lose a really fast bowler in 
the war, while Australia lost Cotter, who, though past his best 
by then, would still have been as fast as, if not faster, than 
Macdonald. 


May 17th, 1924. 


No, it is unfair to Australian cricket to attempt to minimi 
their well deserved Test Match record of 1920-21 by saying th 
English cricket had not recovered from the war. The troul 
in our cricket is deeper seated and of earlier date than that. 
dates from the publication of matter eulogising the two-ey - 
stance beyond its deserts, such matter being accompanied 
photographs and including long dissertations upon the alm« 
utter impracticability of getting runs unless the batsman fac 
the bowler instead of looking at him over the bridge of his no 
Ranjitsinhji and Trumper were exploited as the models for 
aspiring cricketers to copy; the two men who of all others 4 
the history of cricket would have scored freely whichever w \ 
they stood; the two men who first opened up the on-side 
batsmen, and who, if they returned to the first-class game t 
summer, would be the very first to score with freedom on the n 
depleted off-side ; the two men who, of all others, played i 
game in their own peculiarly gifted way, a way wholly unsuite |, 
because inherently unsound and against first principles, to ti:e 
rank and file. So long as our batsmen and our bowlers developx 
on the old- sound lines standardised by “‘ W. G.,’”’ A. G. Stee 
and the long line of bowlers who at the moment of delivery were 
edgewise to the batsmen and chest square to mid-off or mid-on, 
thus getting the full swing from a point where their bowling 
hand started from behind their body, while at the same time 
getting full value for the grip of the ground secured by their 
bowling foot—so long as their education was conducted on those 
lines for so long and no longer was the standard of our cricket 
very high. It began to move on the downward slope about 
1908-9 and has steadily lost ground since, even though it 
was able to triumph over an absurdly weak Australian team and 
a moderate South African team, which was weaker than the 
Australian eleven, in 1912. Moreover, that was a wet season, all 
in our favour and against our visitors. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HATFIELD PALACE 


BOUT the red-brick walls of Hatfield Palace hang 
memories of Queen Elizabeth’s youth. For close upon 
twenty years, child and maid, she lived here, at first 
with her elder sister and young brother, but afterwards 
alone, a prisoner. The palace gates, leading into the 

old back court where the great hall stands, will be thrown open 
in an Elizabethan féte on Friday and Saturday, May 30th and 
31st, from two to seven o’clock. In the hall—built by Bishop 
Morton in 1493—where Elizabeth and Mary held their miniature 
Courts, a new-discovered masque by Thomas Campion will be 
played, originally written for the marriage of Lord Hayes to the 
daughter of Lord Dennye, and given before the King and Court 
in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, in 1607. Dances and 
dresses are being made in accordance with Campion’s own notes 
for them. Through the gardens, laid out by John Tradescant 
for the Earl of Salisbury, a procession will pass from the house 





WHERE TWO HUNDRED POOR WERE DAILY FED. 


to the hall to watch the masque. King James and his Queen 
(Lord and Lady Howard de Walden), Henry, Prince of Wales 
(Lord Galloway), and Elizabeth, future Queen of Bohemia 
(Lady Mary Ashley)—Sir Henry Wotton’s Philomel—with their 
gallants and dames of honour will all be in that gay throng. 
Plays, markets, dancings, fairs and every kind of curious pastime 
will make this féte true holiday. Above all, Hatfield House 
itself will open its hospitable doors, and the numerous relics of 
Queen Elizabeth’s sojourn here will be visible. The Merrie 
England of Queen Bess’ day will, in fact, be brought to life again, 
if only for a few hours. And no soil more rich in memory of 
old state could well have been found. For in this palace, begun 
by Morton, afterwards Cardinal of England, the last Abbot- 
Bishops of Ely resided in princely state ; 200 poor were fed daily 
at the gate into the town. Through the same gate, turning left 
towards Hatfield Church by the old North Road, which in those 
days ran along the palace precincts, a stately procession moved 
on July 17th, 1517, to the christening of Lady Fraunces Brandon, 
daughter of Charles, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Tudor, widow 
of Louis XII of France. Lady Fraunces in her latter days for 
a brief space was declared heir to the Crown, till displaced by 
the Earl of Northumberland in favour of her daughter, Lady 
Jane Grey. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, the Bishop of Ely 
transferred the palace to the King in return for being continue: 
bishop. Henry never resided here himself, but made the place 
a Royal nursery. All his children spent a considerable part 
of their youth here. 

Before Robert Cecil pulled down the greater part of it, 
plan was made of the old palace, recording its full extent. The 
present sunk garden on the east side of the hall represents the 
great courtyard. The entrance, beneath a tower, was in tl: 
middle of the east side, facing the site of Hatfield House an | 
opposite the courtyard entrance to the hall. The present pala: < 
yard was thus a back court, giving on to the town gate, i; 
westward range of building bordering the old course of the Nort 
Road. The Queen Anne house immediately outside the ga‘ 
on the north side of Fore Street was the coaching inn, The Georg: 
until the road was taken through the lower town, below th 
church. The great hall, among the finest halls in Englan: 
from the time Hatfield House was built till some ten years ago, w: 
used as a stable. The roof, of an older type than might hav 
been expected—for the hammer-beam construction employe 
at Westminster, Eltham and elsewhere was not adopted here— 
was supported internally by*a series of stone corbels, carve 
with grotesque and well preserved faces of a kind also more usuall 
found in late fourteenth rather than late fifteenth centur) 
buildings. The stepped gables and moulded chimney-stacks 
are of the sort found all over East Anglia. When they were 
built, on the contrary, they must have been the latest word in 
domestic architecture. 

There is a pathetic incident connected with Henry’s sole 
recorded visit. After the birth of Elizabeth to Anne Boleyn, 
Mary was declared illegitimate and ‘sent to Hatfield as an atten- 
dant in her infant sister’s train. The King, coming to see how 
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his baby did, refused Mary an 
audience. Next morning, when 
he rode away, she was still 
loath to receive no word of 
kindness from him, so climbed 
to a window in the _ tower 
above the gate, and called to 
him in childish treble. Perhaps 
her voice was not heard above 
the tramp of horses’ hoofs. 
Her father never raised his 
eyes to hers, and she remained 
disconsolate, watching the 
cavalcade till they turned 
among the trees into the road 
to London. 

After the birth of Prince 
Edward, Elizabeth’s turn of 
disfavour arrived. Lady Brian, 
her governess, wrote the worries 
that plagued her, attendant on 
the resulting uncertainty of the 
princess’ status, to Thomas 
Cromwell : 

Now it is so, that my Lady 
Elizabeth is put from that degree 
she was afore, and what degree she 
is at present I know not but by 
hearsay ; therefore I know not how 
to order her, nor myself, nor none 
of hers that I have rule of. Beseech- 
ing you to be the good lord of my 
lady, and to all hers, that she may 
have some raiment, for she hath 
neither gown nor kirtle nor petticoat, 
nor no manner linen for smocks, nor 
kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor tails, nor 
body-stitchets, nor handkerchiefs, 
nor ruffers, nor biggins. 

Master Shelton (Master of the 
Household) would have my Lady 
Elizabeth to dine and sleep every 
day at the board of estate. Alas! 
my lord, it is not meet for a child 
of her age to keep such rule yet. 
I promise you I dare not take it 
upon myself to keep her Grace in 
health, an she keep that rule: for 
there she shall see divers meats 
and fruits and wine, which would 
be hard for me to refrain her Grace 
from it. 

God knoweth, my Lady hath 
great pain with her great teeth, and 
they come very slowly forth, and 
causeth me to suffer her Grace more 
than I would. . . . She is as 
toward a child and as gentle of con- 
dition as ever I knew in my life. 


Gentle and toward indeed. Her 
cradle that Lady Brian rocked 
is still preserved in the gallery 
of Hatfield, the initials of her 
mother, ‘‘ A. R.,” carved upon 
the ends; but there are slits 
in the upper rail of it that 
must have been for straps to 
keep her in the narrow crib. 
Lady Brian’s discipline was 
effective. When her brother 
was old enough to share her 
lessons with wise Roger Ascham 
(some of whose books, anno- 
tated in his hand, are yet in 
Hatfield library), “‘ they desired 
to look upon books as soon as 
the day began.” 

During Edward’s short reign 
his favourite sister was given 
Hatfield, where they had spent 
dear childish days, for her very 
own. And when Mary mounted 
the throne she was confined to 
her domain, under the eye of 
Sir Thomas Pope of neighbour- 
ing Tyttenhanger and builder 
of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
was an indulgent warder. 


In Shrove tide 1556 Sir Thomas 
Pope made for the Lady Elizabeth, 
all at his own cost, a great and 
rich masquing in the Great Hall 
at Hatfield. There were twelve 
minstrels antickly disguised, with 
46 or more gentlemen and _ ladies 
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That was the last time the sisters met—a pleasant occasion, 
not unaffectionate. Subsequently, Elizabeth was confined more 
closely—tradition has it, in the two muniment rooms above 
the west porch to the hall, no larger than 18ft. by 12ft. To-day 
they are filled with the marvellous Hatfield papers—dusty and 
musty enough to set the good antiquary into a transport. Her 
daily walks were curtailed to the path to Queen Elizabeth’s oak, 
as it is called, not half a mile from the palace ; and an openwork 
straw hat, as fine as lace, is preserved, such as she would wear 
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apparelled in crimson satin. And the device of a castle of cloth of gold, 
set with pomegranates about the battlements, and six knights in rich 
harneys turneyed. 

This, presumably, refers to the back-scene for the masque. If 
so, it is an early record of scenery. 

At night a great dresser was set in the hall, of twelve stages, 
covered with plate, and next day the play of ‘“‘ Holophernes ” 
was given. ‘‘ The Queen,” continued the chronicler, ‘‘ misliked 
these fooleries, and so their disguisings ceased.’”” But when 
Mary visited her sister in 1557, she was “‘ treated to a grand exhibi- 
tion of bear baiting ’’ and, after supper, which was held in the 
Great Chamber “‘ adorned with tapestries called The Hanging 
of Abtioch,” a play was given in the great hall by the Children 
of Pauls. “‘ After the play, one of the children who had a divine 
voice, sang, and the Princess accompanied him on the virginals.”’ 


“6 
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on the heavy summer days. Beneath that tree she was sitting, 


engrossed in her Greek Testament, though not unprepared for 
such tidings, when the chief nobles and ministers arrived an- 


nouncing her accession to the throne. No wonder the Queen 
deserted Hatfield, quiet and edifying though her life there had been. 

So the town fell back into obscurity; no abbot-bishops, 
no kings, no princesses, even, in the palace. With the next 
century the great new house was built, however, which, although 
neither Elizabeth nor Lord Burghley ever came there, is filled 
with memories of the Virgin Queen. The portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth preserved there are of exceptional interest. In the 
one as Diana she wears a pink dress, and we see the gay princess 
whom even captivity could not perturb. The Ermine portrait, 
by Nicolas Hilliard, is dated in the hilt of the sword, 1585. 
Thus it is slightly later than the remarkable portrait, reproduced 
for comparison, which hangs in the Belle Arti at Siena, by Cor- 
nelius Ketel. This would have been painted about 1578. Ketel 
arrived in 1573, made the acquaintance of Sir Christopher 
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Hatton, who introduced him to the Court, and left England 
in 1581. There is a smaller picture by him at Hatfield, very 
comparable in treatment, of Lady Bennet. In the Siena portrait 
Ketel has introduced much of the allegory that he preferred 
to painting portraits. Indeed, the picture presents several 
problems: how it got to Siena, and to what episode exactly 
the emblems refer. The Queen holds in her left hand a sieve 
or colander, on the rim of which is inscribed ‘‘ A Terra il ben, 
mal dimora in sella,’’ a proverb referring, possibly, to her secret 
service interception, and general weeding out of undesirables 
from among her subjects. Among the emblems on the curtain 
to the left are the Capitoline geese, emblem of watchfulness. 
The globe to the right shows frigates, galleons and carracks ; 
while the scene in the colonnade beyond is most spirited. 

The Rainbow portrait is so famous that everybody knows 
it by sight—the Queen, in a towering headdress and enormous 
ruffle, and clad in flame-coloured silk powdered with eyes, is 
holding a rainbow in her right hand. This is traditionally ascribed 
to Zucchero, though recent opinion does not allow his authorship. 
The cradle, in which it is pleasant to suppose that Elizabeth 
was rocked as a child, has already been alluded to. The tra- 
dition is so persistent that its truth is, to all intents and purposes, 
established. It must be pointed out, however, that the cradle 
is considerably later in date, approximating to 1600 rather 
than 1530. The “A. R.” may equally well stand for Anne of 
Denmark, James’s queen, and may well have contained the 
infant form of one of the princes whom the builder of Hatfield 
House attended. They, and the earlier epoch of Elizabeth’s 
youth, will provide the subject for the fétes on May 30th and 31st. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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WILFRID EWART 


R. STEPHEN GRAHAM has now completed and 

sent to press his memorial little book on his friend, 

Wilfrid Ewart. When published, as it will be shortly, 

it will be seen to relate one of the many epics of the 

war. At any rate, it should take a permanent place 
among the records of those golden youths who at the first call 
to arms abandoned their peaceful careers to fight for their 
country. 

Wilfrid Ewart, though one cannot conceive of him taking 
to soldiering as a profession, came of a military ancestry, and 
when war broke out he at once gave up the job to which he 
had just been appointed—private secretary to the Princess 
Doloruki—for the Army. In reality he was disqualified for 
the Service by the fact that one of his eyes was short-sighted 
and the other blind. Few would have dreamed it from looking 
at him, as the eye was perfectly formed, only it did not function. 
The membrane and the brain were not connected. His mother 
has a similar eye, so the defect may be hereditary. ‘Thanks to 
the help of his cousin, the Master of Ruthven, the difficulty 
was surmounted, and Wilfrid, after the usual preparation, 
crossed the Channel. 

There has ever been a mighty contrast between the piping 
days of peace and those of “‘ hard featured war,” and in the 
olden time it could not have been more violent than it proved 
in 1914. Ewart must have felt it most acutely. He was not 
yet twenty-two, his days had been a long run of sunshine and 
pleasure spent for the most part in Wiltshire and in an old house 
he described in the most touching and beautiful essay contributed 
to the pages of Country Lire after the war on “‘ The Passing 
of a Victorian.” No one can need telling that the house in it, 
described with such vivid detail and sadness, was a second home 
tohim. From it he could explore Salisbury Plain, the Wiltshire 
Downs and all the scenery made familiar by his two favourite 
authors, Richard Jefferies and Thomas Hardy. If to look 
back was to invoke melancholy, it was because his youthful 
associations rested in a happiness which had no cloud. Near by 
lived many youths of his own age as brilliant and full of promise 
as himself, and all as gay and happy as healthy young men 
usually are. His closest friend was George Wyndham, a young 
man of most exceptional charm. Mr. Stephen Graham makes a 
fine comparison between them : 


George Wyndham was a clever and charming boy with an invincible 
flow of wild Irish blood in his veins, impetuous, dashing, careless. 
He cared nothing for convention and routine. His dark brown hair 
and brown eyes conveyed a vivid impression of perfect youth. In many 
ways he was what Wilfrid Ewart was not. He was fresh, spontaneous, 
artless ; Wilfrid was slow and introspective. 


This is excellent as far as it goes, but George Wyndham was 
something more. He had a mind that, in a different way, was 
more searching than his friend’s, and there was good ground for 
believing that when he settled down from youth’s ebullience he 
would probably make a great political career. Unfortunately, 
he never had a chance, as shortly after going out he fell to a 
sniper. His brilliant cousin, Edward Tennant, whose fine 
verses gave augury of a great literary career, was also 
killed. 

Ewart’s literary genius was nourished in a very favour- 
able environment, and he began very early to write. He began 
by sending contributions, mostly about birds, to the Feathered 
World and similar publications. During the war his power 
of writing underwent enormous development. Both physically 
and mentally he improved, and the liberal extracts from his 
letters home and magazine articles show the growth of a style 
rapidly attaining to strength. 

In spite of his reserve, Ewart retained a frank and very 
pleasant boyishness. He openly proclaimed, instead of trying 
to hide, elation at receiving a captaincy, and his exultation over 
the success of ‘‘ Way of Revelation ” was exactly as described 
by his friend and biographer. 

Wilfrid was enchanted. He went about with rolls of Press cuttings 
in his pockets. He lavishly displayed the said cuttings for all his 
friends to see. But they grew with the days and soon he could not 
carry them. He carried choice selections. And he was the hero of 
the hour. . . . ‘‘ Everyone who has ever known me is claiming 
to be my friend,” said he to me one night. ‘‘ People who used to look 
on me as a bit of a fool are saying they always believed I’d do something 
great. The men who ragged me, come bowing and scraping. ’Pon 
my soul it is a triumph. It is a miracle.” 

Nor had he any false pride to prevent him from taking a 
hint. His fault as a contributor was the inordinate length 
at which he would write. His biographer says that there were 
times when he wrote at the rate of three thousand words a 
day. Without any knuwledge of this feat, but solely in 
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AND HIS STORY 


connection with an inability on some occasions to avoid the un- 
essential, the writer told him the old story of the Frenchman 
who apologised for a long letter by saying he had not time to 
write a short one. Often he recurred to this, and towards the 
end of his contributing stage he became almost too brief, as 
in the case of the essay which many consider his best, ‘‘ The 
Passing of a Victorian.” On his parting visit to the offices of 
this paper the impression he left was that of a writer who had 
grown and ripened and of a personality enfranchised from the 
reserve that once had seemed so natural to him. It was at the 
setting out of his ill-fated expedition to meet Stephen Graham 
at Santa Fé. He amusingly referred to the many tossings 
and other accidents due to his defective sight, and there was 
something in his setting out with the unfinished manuscript 
of the history of his regiment among his luggage—a labour of 
love turned into a task—that brought forth an unexpected display 
of sentiment and even affection. He delayed as long as 
he could, but departed at last with a brave smile on a quivering 
lip, very unlike the adamantine soldier of earlier days. Perhaps 
he had a premonition of what was to happen. 

The two friends spent the last day of 1922 together, but 
when they separated went to different hotels, Ewart having met 
with a stranger who recommended one that he thought would 
prove suitable. Old Year’s Night was kept in New Mexico with 
boisterous revelry, which, at a late hour, took the form of firing 
guns. Ewart was roused from his sleep by the noise of shooting, 
and, going to look out from a window, was accidentally hit by a 
bullet, which entered the useless eye and brought to an end a 
career full of promise, but only beginning. It is hoped that the 
book will be published by Putnam’s early in June. FAG. 


Dog and Duck, by Arthur Machen. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 


WHO would believe that a book of wise and really charming 
essays should have such an odd title as Dog and Duck, yet 
a distinguished man of letters, Mr. Arthur Machen, chooses to 
describe the game known as Dog and Duck for his opening essay, and 
in his hare-brained way adopts the phrase as a title for his book. Mr. 
Machen rejoices in all antique survivals, as might be expected from 
one who had the good luck to be born at Caerleon-on-Usk, where, 
as a boy, he saw and heard much that belonged to an earlier 
England. Children are the custodians of the past. From generation 
to generation their games unite us to the children not only of long 
ago but to black, brown and yellow babies playing in far-away 
forests and plains. Mr. Machen traces the queer celebrations of 
New Year’s Day in that romantic Caerleon-on-Usk—Caerleon means 
the fort of the legions—to the time when the second Augustan Legion 
was quartered there. The wonderful and unbroken continuity of 
these rites gives a curious stir even to hearts not antiquarian. Mr. 
Machen says that Caerleon seems the only town south of the Tweed 
that celebrates the New Year. Through ancient French influence, 
he points out, the Scots keep Hogmanay, a word that comes from 
an old song with the Latin burden hoc in anno. It is doubtful if 
many who observe the rites of Hogmanay, the bread or rather cake 
that is offered to the first-foot, etc., are aware of the origin of 
the festival. As well as being steeped in antiquity, Mr. Machen 
is keenly interested in the passing hour. A mark of curious genius 
makes him remember the weather so that the snows of yester- 
year are not quite in oblivion, as the poet regretfully sings. How 
many naturalists could recover for us the face and smell and feeling of 
a March week in 1882. Forty yearson,too! ‘‘ A cloudless, blue sky 
morning after morning a delicious warmth in the sunlight, and that 
brilliance in the air which we do not often see in London—or in England 
either for the matter of that—that brilliance which reminds me always 
of Touraine and Provence, in which everything seen is clearly and 
sharply defined, in which every object seems to sparkle, as if it were 
not only in the light but was itself a form of light: all these signs were 
to be seen in those days of March, 1882. All the shops put out their 
awnings, people sauntered happily in this happy summer air, and lawn 
tennis—a youngish game then—flourished in that wonderful March 
weather.”” In this quotation the natural romanticism of the writer 
appears. He is so ardent that he must be young, so full of faithful 
memories that he has surely reached the mid-point of the way where 
Hope’s banner no longer waves us on cheerfully. We choose to imagine 
that, like Cardinal Newman, he is unique among literary men—he 
remembers birthdays, a significant pointer. When the witty gather 
their far-straying mirth into one bouquet it is apt to become heavy and 
close-knit, and the odours no longer ascend freshening the spirit. Yet 
with hand on heart we declare that every page of Dog and Duck has 
been cut and lapped up gratefully. He has the touch that pleases. 


Modern English Architecture, by Charles Marriott. (Chapman 
and Hall Universal Art Series, 21s.) 


THE future of architecture in England is more hopeful than that of 
any other art at the present day. As in the past, England, stimulated 
from outside by the Greek and Gothic revivals of last century and by 
American classicism, has succeeded again in blending order with native 
Gcthic feelings. Mr. Marriott, in a pleasant, homely style, gives a 
sketch of the “ battle of the styles ” of last century which ended in a draw, 
the Greek and Gothic balancing each other so that “‘ but for the Greek 
Revival we might have run to seed in pinnacles, and but for the Gothic 
Revival have degenerated into stucco.” From the assimilation by 








architects of both styles has grown our twentieth century architecture. 
Some of it, like Mr. Gilbert Scott’s Liverpool Cathedral, employs the 
Gothic language, but with a classic idiom. Sir Edwin Lutyens, using 
a classic vocabulary, infuses his work with the native Gothic spirit. 
Industrial architecture, into which quartet architecture is visibly setting 
forth in search of a vast new field, provides scope for a third combination 
of the structural and formal. It is a pity that some of the Wembley 
buildings could not be illustrated to justify Mr. Marriott’s hopes of 
them. Mr. Marriott considers English architecture by divisions— 
ecclesiastical, commercial, civil, domestic, etc. And at the end there is a 
most useful list of architects and their works, from which, however, 
one notices the omission of several brilliant, if “ unofficial”? young 
practitioners. Such young men, too, as Ball and Chesterton, not to 
mention Rickards, who, though dead, are spiritually of this age, might 
also have been included in the catalogue. The author’s experience being 
unavoidably less ripe outside London, many excellent provincial archi- 
tects receive scant notice. Sir Robert Lorimer and Mr. Walter Brierly 
receive no textual mention, though Mr. Mackirtosh’s Glasgow work is 
rightly remarked upon. There are several curious errors, also. Colnaghi’s 
building in Bond Street is given to Messrs. Belcher and Joass, who 
never attained Rickards’ dainty baroque. John Wood, not Ward, was 
the creator of Bath, and Huskisson, martyr to the first railway engine, 
was, surely, a Colonial Secretary, not an engineer. Although there is not 
a single figure reference in the book, so that hunting for illustrations 
takes a long time, the illustrations themselves are good, and the book 
a welcome outcome of the Architecture Club’s Exhibitions. 


The Voice on the Mountain, by Marie, of Rumania. 


(Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 


HAVING reached those years of discretion which are more truly 
years of disillusion, I opened The Voice on the Mountain with the expecta- 
tion of finding it not so much better, but so much worse, because it 
came from the pen of a queen. It has been a pleasant experience to 
read it and find that,in its own peculiar way,it is very high indeed 
above the average novel. I am not quite sure whether, to anyone but 
a queen, the particular beauties it possesses would have been possible, 
for, though it looks like a novel and is priced like a novel, it reads rather 
like an allegory and rather more like a poem in prose—not a “ prose 
poem ’’—and these are qualities the humbler novelist often finds rather 
a hindrance to publication. Glava, “the Voice on the Mountain,” 
is a beautiful woman who lives high up on the hill-tops with her faithful 
servant, Volona, and her kingly lover, Gorromo, who has been injured 
riding after Glava through the woods in the heyday of his love, and 
has since lain a helpless invalid under her roof. By the power of his 
love Glava heals and comforts multitudes who climb the mountain in 
search of her, and the story tells how, when a real human love awoke in 
her heart and Gorromo died, her miraculous power left her and she went 
merely a mortal maiden to her lover. Of course, there is very much 
more in the story than this, and often it is rather irritatingly told— 
the queer brogue which the peasants speak is an instance of that— 
and sometimes quite beautifully. The allegory, if there is one, is not 
very clearly brought out, but for the poetic beauty of the imagination 
out of which it is woven it will be lingered over and remembered. 
Books of this imaginative type, so uncommercial in its qualities and 
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yet with such real and pure beauties to be found in it, are rare, or they 
are rarely published, but they represent something which, at its best, 
we could ill afford to do without. Ss. 


T would be hard to say which among the flowers of spring 
I is the most beautiful, an enthusiast would say the mos 

adorable. They are all lovely, and especially so in a year 
such as the present, when they have not been permitted tc 
lighten the general bleakness till a date much later than that 
on which they usually bloom. A bed of blue violets mic 
a meadow gay with cowslips, a mass of blue speedwell, 
each has a charm of its own, yet, on the whole, the primrose 
and the bluebell are probably the most welcome. Town 
dwellers in these days must go far afield before they see the 
primrose in its natural haunt. At any rate, not near any big 
town are these flowers allowed to grow freely by the wayside 
The more refreshing it is to encounter them, as we may do, 
in some of the Sussex lanes and, as we certainly can, along the 
more lonely roads of Devonshire. JT ortunately, the wild primrose 
is easily brought into a situation near a house, and in many 
places it has not been get-at-able by the destructive public 
or has, to some extent, been saved from their depredations. 
It only wants a little encouragement and protection to make 
its home where its beauty can be seen and enjoyed. 

The bluebell has probably been assailed as violently as the 
primrose, but it is a sturdier and deeper-rooted plant and has 
powers of recuperation that enable it to defy all but the most 
ruthless. Each of these flowers is beautiful in the pictures 
shown here, yet there is always a something about wild flowers 
that escapes reproduction by the most skilful art. The bluebell, 
unlike the smaller and daintier harebell, produces its best effect 
in a mass and in a plantation. When the flower is in full bloom, 
its blue extends over a considerable area. There is, or appears 
to be, a paler, lighter blue, like that of a mist, spread over the 
natural plants, and this cannot, as far as we know, be rendered 
in picture. After being seen it can only be carried and preserved 
in the imagination and memory. Pale primroses that, as Shakes- 
peare says, go unmarried have not the habit of forming them- 
selves into fields of flower; nor would their delicate colour be 
so effective as that of the bluebells. They are most attractive 
when they come in natural and comparatively small groups, 
or even as individual plants. They are, at any rate, the most 
exquisite of our spring visitants as the bluebell is the most 
striking. 





OUR SPRING VISITANTS. Copyright. 
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WOODLANDS MANOR~—IL 


WILTSHIRE, 
The Home of 
The Rev. F, MEYRICK-JONES. 
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HE restoration of this small manor house of Woodlands 
has taken us, off and on, three to four years. When- 
ever possible, old doors—especially studded ones— 
were collected from any possible source ; also windows, 
hinges, latches of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies, “‘ durns ” or door-frames, ‘‘ Crown ” glass and anything 
else ‘“ early,” domestic and likely to be of use—the older the 
better. Most of these oddments were found in the West 
Country. 


Our first aim was to put the old house into its original 
form in so far as it would leave it possible as a dwelling-house. 
This last condition is necessary, because we believe that in its 





1.—A CORNER OF THE GREAT HALL AND ONE END OF THE GALLERY. 





original state the hall had no glass in the windows, only shutters— 
some ot the iron fittings of these still remain. In winter it must 
have been bitterly cold, and the shutters would have made 
the hall very dark by day as well as by night. 

It will, perhaps, be best to write about the restoration in 
the order in which we attempted to do it. We began with the 
upper room—the chapel. This room was surrounded by 
shelves and had been used for many years as a cheese-room. 
After the war had been going on for some time, cheese making 
on many farms stopped, so our tenant farmer, Mr. Sidney Day, 
kindly let us have the chapel (Fig. 5) to begin its restoration. 

Besides the shelves for the cheeses there was a stove, with 
its iron pipe running into the 
fine Elizabethan chimney, the 
fireplace of which was plastered 
up. The floor was rotten in 
some places and had even given 
way. Only the outline of the 
outside north door was visible 
from the outside. The east 
window was glazed with 
modern large panes of glass. 
The walls were “ cracky ” and 
somewhat broken. ‘The plaster 
of the barrel roof was worse : 
the laths which supported 
the plaster had become little 
more than brown dust. An 
iron tie-rod was fixed to 
the north and south walls to 
keep them from bulging. For 
this last we substituted a fine 
sixteenth century beam which 
we bought from Mr. J. Dovell- 
Phillips. We were more than 
fortunate to find that this 
beam fitted exactly without the 
slightest alteration. Strong 
iron rods were inserted each 
end of the beam and carried 
through the walls to the out- 
side. This beam was fixed 
underneath an open strip right 
across the plaster of the roof, 
some six to eight inches wide. 
We think it possible that there 
might have been some sort of a 
rood screen hanging from this 
open strip. ‘Those who know 
more about such things are 
more likely to find out its 
original use. This open strip 
we filled up with curved, bold, 
concave mouldings, covering 
the joints with “‘ bosses” found 
at different times and in divers 
places, but carved for this 
sort of purpose. Over the 
stone mantelpiece at the top of 
the arch of the ceiling we fixed 
as a corbel an early carved 
angel bought some years before 
in Cambridge. If we happened 
to have among our gatherings 
some fine carved bit of grey 
oak, it was not always easy to 
refrain from inserting it some- 
where! The roof had to be 
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A neat nineteenth century grate and mantel filled the hearth. The roof was hidden in the lofts above first-floor ceiling. 
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The door open to the vanished outside stair. 





SCULPTURED BEAM WAS BROUGHT FROM NEWBURY, AND 
FITTED EXACTLY. 
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entirely replastered. Some of the 
ribs of the roof underneath the 
plaster needed strengthening and 
strapping together with iron bands. 
These ribs are very close together, 
somewhat resembling the ribs of 
an old wooden ship in the making. 
The walls had to be stripped and 
replastered. ‘The east window we 
glazed with much smaller seven- 
teenth century Crown glass. The 
spot where the outside north 
door had been we intended as a 
recess for books ; but when, rather 
through over-keenness, we knocked 
out a large grey stone, which made 
a big hole, and discovered a fine 
view we went on enlarging the 
hole. Quickly the fine original 
moulding of the pointed arch door- 
way showed itself, then the hinge- 
pins and the lock hole. So we 
fitted in an old studded door, and 
hung out a large stone slab as a 
balcony—a sort of remnant as it 
were of the original stone staircase. 
We edged this slab with a piece 
of Elizabethan balustrade bought 
many years before in Worcester. 
This was finished by fixing in the 
threshold of the arched doorway 
some thirteenth century tiles from 





5.—-THE CHAPEL ROOM WHEN IT 
WAS A CHEESE ROOM. 


Stavordale Priory, bearing the arms 
of Stourton, Richard, King of 
Sicily, Duke of Cornwall, etc., and 
other arms which we are told are 
those of the King of Spain. 

The floor was strengthened 
and repaired where necessary. This 
had to be carefully done, so as not 
to injure the plasterwork of the 
ceiling below. 

The carved mantelpiece needed 
some strengthening and slight repair 
—parts of the columns needed 
careful restoration. Some of the 
loose carved stones in the upper 
part of the mantelpiece were taken 
out and refixed with a concealed 
iron bar, having its section made 
in the shape of an L. This was 
inserted to give security to the 
upper part of the mantelpiece. 

Next, our friendly tenant, Mr. 
Day, let us have for restoration the 
room underneath the chapel, which 
was then being used as a kitchen 
(Fig. 7). The kitchen range, 
which blocked the fireplace and 
its Elizabethan mantelpiece, was 
removed. Here, also, some of the 
stones of the mantelpiece had to be 
taken out and refixed, and, as in 
the chapel room above, an iron bar 
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was inserted to give additional security. The mantelpiece 
needed much careful cleaning. One column, on the outer 
side of the coat of arms, was missing; a most pleasing and 
careful copy of the remaining column was carved—the result 
being entirely satisfactory. In this room, as in the chapel room, 
there was an outside blocked-up doorway on the north side, 
though not one coeval with the original work, being of 
Henry VIII’s or Elizabeth’s time. A cupboard was fixed against 
it inside: this was removed, the doorway reopened, and a 
Henry VIII oak framework placed as an inside setting for the 
outside studded door. The panels of the cupboard removed 
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Were original linenfold panels, which, possibly, were taken 
from the parapet of the minstrel gallery. The Elizabethan 
ceiling was in somewhat bad condition: owing to the room 
having been used as a kitchen, it had got black and dirty and 
needed much cleaning. About one-quarter of the plaster- 
work had to be restored. This restoration, with the grape 
and vine frieze, was excellently carried out by a firm 
fron Bath. The walls were stripped and replastered. The 
door on the south side, leading from the passage which 
connects with the hall, was bad. This was replaced by an 
Early Tudor door which needed some little adaptation. The 
floor and skirting of this room, too, had to be renewed in 
places. 
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THE CHAPEL ROOM 
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With regard to these fireplaces and chimneys, Mr. Talbot, 

in his description of the house assumed, that fireplaces existed 
from the first : 
Externally it may be seen that the chimnies are far older than the 
(present) fireplaces, being cylindrical with moulded caps which cannot 
be later than the fourteenth century. It follows therefore that both 
the room below and the chapel must have had fireplaces from the first, 
and the insertion of the Jacobean fireplace in the chapel does not of 
necessity imply that at that date it was turned to secular uses, par- 
ticularly as no other alteration seems to have been made in it. 

Mr. Talbot went on to quote Parker’s ‘“‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture’ as giving three instances of fireplaces in the upper 
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AS IT IS TO-DAY. “country tire.’ 


chambers or chapels, that were divided by a floor into two 


storeys at their west end. 

Mr. Ponting, on the other hand, includes the fireplaces 
and the chimneys with the Elizabethan alterations, and states : 
there are traces of a west window which was removed to make way 
for the Elizabethan chimneypiece. The first alteration in the building 
appears to have been the insertion of two [three 7] windows and an 
inside doorway in the apartment beneath the chapel ; this took place 
probably about 1530, when the north door was doubtless built up 
and the outside (stone) stairs removed. [It is common ground with 
all the writers that an external staircase led from the ground to the 
built-up doorway in the upper (chapel) room.] 

About the year 1600 the chapel was converted into a living-room 
and a chimney stack built against the outside of the wall (as the con- 
struction of the masonry shows). A chimneypiece of rich design 
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was put at the west end of the chapel, and a similar one bearing the 
arms of Dodington impaling Francis, in the room beneath ; the latter 
also had the addition of an elaborate plaster ceiling, part of which has 
been destroyed over the portion screened o f. 


In a note Mr. Ponting adds that it was doubtless 
Christopher Dodington, a man of importance in his day, who 
made these later alterations, probably about 1560. 

For further restoration we had to wait patiently until 
we got possession, which was in April, 1921. In the evening 
of the same day that we got possession we “ went for” the 
Victorian grate and fireplace. We felt certain that behind this 
the original large open fireplace of the hall existed. ‘The whole 
of this west wall of the hall was covered with very strong cement. 
After hard blows we found what we wanted, as good as we 
had hoped, and better; for, in addition to the early plain 
fire-arch, oft. wide, with its stone moulding all im situ, we 
found a very pleasing little chimney corner at the north end 
inside the fireplace, and a homely looking small niche in the 
south wall opposite. This niche, we are told, was probably 
the place used for keeping the salt dry. Loose rubble filled 
up most of the opening. 
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were taken off and slid down. This job made us anxious for 
the tiles, but they seemed to come to little harm. By squares 
the work had to be done. Except for the fact that some of the 
rafters had rotted, the roof was in excellent condition, consider- 
ing its life of over five hundred years. Some of the rafters were 
replaced by the very good joists of the bedroom floors which 
we had just taken up. The windbraces were hard and good. 
Some of the foliated cusps were missing from them. ‘Two of 
these, which were in the keeping of men who had worked 
on the roof in 1888, were given me and they were fixed in their 
places again. 

The north wall of the hall had pushed outwards some inches. 
It seemed as if we might have to have a tie-beam fixed from the 
top of the north wall to the top of the south wall at the centre ; 
but here Mr. Ponting again came to our rescue. At his 
suggestion we built a small strong arch, joining the top of the 
west end of the north wall of the hall to the east end of the 
south wall of the chapel—the chapel acting, in an indirect way, 
as a mighty buttress. He also, with the help of our builder, 
Mr. John Barber, devised a plan for preventing any further 
outward movement of the north wall of the hall. It was this : 
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Rescued from use as a kitchen. 


The work of restoring the hall to something like what it 
used to be, or what we thought it used to be, was started as 
soon as possible—and sooner! Even the short darkness of a 
summer night was felt to be an intrusion—by us, but not by 
the harder-worked masons and labourers ! 

The glory of housebreaking, of letting in more light, 
started. Partitions were ruthlessly knocked to pieces—good 
firewood! Walls were stripped. The floorboards of the bed- 
rooms above were torn up. This floor sliced the height of the 
hall in two. The ceiling of these bedrooms which hid the roof 
was torn down. The nineteenth century staircase under the 
minstrel gallery and which jutted out into the hall was taken 
down—to be used again elsewhere. Gradually the old hall began 
to come to its own again. Standing on the heavy minstrel gallery 
beam and looking down, an American friend remarked that he 
guessed it would “‘ make a fine apartment.”” We guessed so too! 

As the weather was fine, the next thing to get at was the 
roof. Originally the roof was covered with heavy stone slabs. 
In 1888, to lighten the burden on the structure and so to prevent 
the walls bulging further, tiles were substituted. All the tiles 


Two strong, heavy, flat iron girders were made the length 
of the roof of the hall. ‘These were fixed each side of the hall, 
on the top of the wall-plates under the roof and entirely out 
of sight. This ought effectually to prevent any further move- 
ment of any part of either wall. 

The floor next needed attention. Rather more than half 
of the floor was stone flagged ; on the rest the floorboards had 
rotted. The decay of the flooring was probably due to the 
fact that the ground outside had been allowed to rise above 
the level of the floor. Enough “‘ Keenton ” stone was collected 
to stone-flag the whole floor. One side of the arch of one of 
the hall windows had dropped : the same had happened to the 
arch of the stone doorway outside the hall. The masons soon 
“ trigged ” up these and got them back into their right positions. 

Next, the minstrel gallery. This is abnormally large for 
the size of the hall. A friendly architect, Mr. Philip Tilden, 
suggested that the beam on the hall side might have been moved 
inwards at some time. This seems so, for two reasons: first, 
because this beam is 3ins. further westwards on the north side 
than on the south wall. The shorter window on the south wall 
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will not allow another inch. The other reason is likely to be 
that, in putting in the floor for the bedrooms which sliced the 
hall in two, they needed to shorten the span as much as possible 
between this minstrel gallery beam and the big beam fixed 
half way in the hall between the former and another massive 
beam let in over the fireplace. 

We were more than happy and fortunate in the parapet 
or balcony railing of the minstrel gallery. The three doors of 
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the bedrooms built in the hall were linenfold panelled doors, 
and not doors originally at all! We found that, placed length- 
wise, they exactly fitted into the grooves made for them in 
the minstrel gallery beam. Two more panels were needed, 
one at each end, and these were supplied from the cupboard 
taken out of the north door opening in the room below the 
chapel room. The rail for this was made, the framework fitted,. 
and two new panels admirably made by Messrs. Walpole of Bath 
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circa 1560. 








10.—PASSAGE FROM HALL TO BOOK-ROOM. 
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II.—THE PORCH*ROOM, WITH MEDIEVAL DRAWING OF HORSE'S 
HEAD. 
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One more room, and that a very little one, will finish the 
description of the most interesting part of the restoration of 
their small, very old home by two amateurs. This little room 
is over the porch. We found it fitted with pigeon-holes, which 
looks as if at one time it was used as a columbarium. The 
woodwork was of fine, well seasoned old grey oak. One window, 
looking westwards, had been blocked up. We stripped the 
roof of its later lath and plaster, leaving bare a fine little arched 
timber roof. This room is, apparently, contemporary with the 
hall. In examining the walls we found, on what is probably 
the original plaster, a drawing in red crayon of a horse’s head 
with bridle and ornamental trappings. We think that this may 
be nearly as old as the house itself. The drawing is seen very 
clearly in the photograph of this room. 

The restoration work in the small east block consists in 
altering the rooms by moving some two yards to the south 
the door which in mediaeval times would have a pointed 
arch and would lead to the buttery. Where there was a pump 
we put the staircase. In the south-east corner we made another 
bedroom by erecting some sixteenth century panelling brought 
from Thame, near Oxford. The kitchen fireplace and ceiling 
were stripped of their lath and plaster, with the result that some 
good plain oak is visible. The beam or clave-piece over the 
big open fireplace is a very noble tree. 

We took out all the windows and the very poor door on 
this east side of the house. The windows were mostly late 
eighteenth century, and have helped to turn a cow-house 
into a satisfactory long store-room for furniture. Sixteenth 
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and early seventeenth century windows, with a James I panelled 
outside door-frame of the same period, have been inserted in 
place of these. Our warrant for this was an old drawing of 
Woodlands Manor of over a hundred and twenty years ago. 
The east side is shown as the front. ‘The windows in this 
picture are all of late Tudor or Jacobean type. The Tudor 
stone windows put in on the south side on both floors were 
brought from near Chard. The rooms on the first floor are 
modernised bedrooms and a bathroom. 

This restoration work could not have been done—it 
certainly could not have been done with such keen satisfaction— 
if we had not been loyally backed up by those who did the 
hard “‘ spade work,” skilled and otherwise. Our blacksmith 
turned old iron windows and anything else into any shape and 
size wanted. Mr. John Barber, his son and his men worked 
loyally and unceasingly throughout, making many valuable 
suggestions. ‘‘ Ca’ canny” methods are not known here, so 
that such work is not only possible, but a joy. Not long ago 
we heard of men in a neighbouring county threatening to strike 
because they had to work on old and hardened oak with now 
and then a nail in it! Fortunate, again, were we in the men 
who actually did the restoration work. 

This restoration work which I have attempted to describe 
has been a great joy to us both. More praise than is deserved 
has been generously given by those who know the ropes. 
Certainly the encouragement—perhaps, too, the experience 
gained—will help us to better restore another house some 
day. F. MEYRICK-JONES. 





A GOLFING VALHALLA OF THE 


"NINETIES 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


FRIEND lately sent me, in an ordinary envelope through 
the ordinary penny-halfpenny post, one of the most 
precious picture galleries in the world. It was so 
precious that, having a genius for losing things, I dared 
not keep it in the house and, having feasted my eyes 

on it, returned it whence it came. The images of its various 
treasures are, however, clearly imprinted on my memory. 

This gallery consists of a number of cigarette cards dating 
from the middle ’nineties. I do not know whether it is complete, 
for I had never seen any of the pictures before ; but, assuming it 
to be so, it is extremely interesting as showing who were the 
most popular heroes of that date. There are depicted eight 
heroes and one heroine. The latter is Lady Margaret Scott, 
in an attitude doing very scant justice to her lithe and graceful 
swing and a small black sailor hat which even I, who am no 
student of fashion articles, recognise as not being worn nowadays. 
Of the eight heroes, two are professionals, four amateurs and 
two caddies. 

There is, first of all, J. H. Taylor, labelled as the Open 
Champion of 1894, very slim and young, with rather a careworn 
expression of countenance, as if he were waiting to see if anyone 
was going to beat his score. The other professional is Sandy 
Herd, also something slimmer than to-day, in the light coat 
and blue trousers, which still look familiar, although he has 
now fallen a victim to the ‘“‘ jumper ’”’ habit. The four amateurs 
are Messrs. Ball, Hilton, Laidlay and Tait. Of these, the picture 
of Mr. Hilton is the least flattering, perhaps, but the most exciting. 
Ile has a very small cap on the back of his head and a tousled 
mass of curls on his forehead, a bright crimson bow tie, white 
shoes and a moustache. Mr. Laidlay is likewise wearing a tie, 
which to-day would proclaim him a Boishevik—possibly due 
‘o the exigencies of colour printing—and his expression does 

»t do justice to his intelligence. Mr. Ball, also, of course, with 
« moustache, is a rather colourless presentment; so is Mr. 
Tait. Both are carrying drivers that look much more like 
shepherds’ crooks. Under Mr. Ball’s portrait is this pretty 
little play upon words: ‘‘ A celebrated golf ball.’ Under Mr. 
Tait’s is the more cryptic inscription ‘’ Practice of golf.’’ What 
it means I cannot imagine, unless it be that ‘‘ Freddie ’’ practised 
golf and his famous father theorised about the mathematics of it. 

The two caddies are Sandy Smith of North Berwick in a 
blue jersey, and Crawford, big and formidable as ever. This 
last is the best picture of them all, and I cannot help thinking 
that the artist had conceived a well grounded fear of his sitter, 
because of all the golfers, amateur or professional, Crawford 
is the only one to be accorded a “ Mr.’’ His picture is inscribed 
“ Mr. Crawford, Caddie anc Golf Professor.”’ 

I find I have omitted one, which makes the total up to ten. 
This is the picture of a hero of antiquity, the celebrated painting, 
belonging to the Honourable Company, of John Taylor in his 
red tail coat and white tall hat. It is by Sir John Watson 
Gordon, and tradition ascribes the figure of the kneeling caddie 
in the background to Raeburn. 

It strikes one with wonder that there was ever a time—a 
time, too, at which one was oneself alive and playing golf— 
when Vardon and Braid were not deemed worthy of a place 


in Valhalla. Yet it is not really so surprising. It was when 
Taylor was first Open Champion that Braid burst like a sudden 
vivid flash of lightning upon the world through halving a match 
with the reigning monarch at West Drayton. Vardon was 
comparatively little known to the general golfing public, a much 
smaller one in those days, until, at Muirfield in 1896, he deprived 
Taylor of a third successive championship. I should have expected 
rather to find Rolland and Willie Park, Fernie, Sayers, Archie 
Simpson and Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville. But possibly my 
friend’s collection is not quite complete, and some correspondent 
may tell me that he possesses the missing treasures. 

These old cards sent me delving into a bookcase to see if 
I could find any pretty pictures in an old book of reference of 
much the same date. My search was rewarded by two advertise- 
ments. One commemorated the virtues of certain ‘‘ celebrated 
knickerbocker-breeches.”” The artist may have known all 
about breeches, but he knew very little about golf. He depicted 
an elderly gentleman in a deer-stalker cap standing bolt upright 
and wielding an iron in the manner of a battleaxe. He has the 
ball, at a modest computation, 3ft. in front of his left foot, and 
I do not think he can possibly reach it. The legs are the best 
part of the picture, the spats and the ‘“‘ box-cloth continuations ”’ 
being beautifully rendered. The other drawing shows a younger 
gentleman with beautifully curled moustaches addressing a 
ball some three yards away from him with a club dimly resembling 
a cleek of which only the extreme heel rests on the turf. The 
ball is one which was once famous but has long since vanished. 
The advertisement says that it is ‘‘ guaranteed not to hack,” 
and if the gentleman in the picture does not hack it, then [ 
should say the claim was well founded. 


‘““A BELLYFUL O’ GOWF.’’ 


If anybody were to declare that there was too much golf 
nowadays, he would not, I fancy, find a golfing writer to con- 
tradict him. I read three and a half columns—or, at least, 
I ought to have read all of them—in my Monday morning’s 
paper, and yet the full tide has hardly yet begun to surge. 

Last week there were two outstanding events out of many. 
One, the pleasantest of all, was Mr. Gaunt’s win in the Spring 
Medal at St. Andrews. As one gets older one is apt to take some 
little partisan pleasure in the victory of a pre-war golfer in a 
big event, but Mr. Gaunt is not only a pre-war golfer; he is 
one who suffered severely in the war, but has most pluckily 
overcome the lameness caused by a wound. That he should 
win one of the most coveted of medals is a great achievement 
and a fine reward. The other event of last week was the Army 
Championship, won by a young artillery officer, Mr. Ormerod, 
who has all the makings of a really good golfer, plenty of power 
and great enthusiasm. 

At the week-end came a match that has by now got a 
considerable tradition behind it, the foursome match between 
Woking and Sunningdale. Woking did amazingly well to be 
two up on their enemies’ course against a side reinforced by 
Mr. Edward Blackwell. They could not quite keep it up, how- 
ever, and the end of the two days’ play was a halved match. 
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Three out of the four afternoon matches came to the home amateurs’ turn in the St. Georges’ Vase at Sandwich. It was a of 
green, and on each, one after the other, the whole issue hung. Deal, four years ago, that Mitchell hurled away a championshi; of 
This week comes fiercer work. First of all, the professionals and Duncan won one by a famous spurt. It will be interestin: Pp 

will be playing seventy-two holes of medal play at Deal in the _ to see if these two, who are perhaps the favourites, will be tru ai 
Daily Mail Competition, and then, on Saturday, comes the or false to these memorable associations. 
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THE FLOWER PAINTERS : 








to 
FAN TIN-LATOUR. br 
: po 
F all possible subjects pa 
for pictures’ the of 
most_ universally pl 
beloved, and cer- fo! 
tainly the most in 
decorative for homes, is the of 
flower-piece. Unusual interest pr 
was aroused last week by the Gi 
sale of a large collection of res 
Fantin-Latour flower-pieces at ug 
Christie’s on May gth. They tec 
had been brought together from tio 
various sources, the best pic- Fa 
tures out of nearly a score ot his olc 
works being the properties of toi 
Mrs. Workman and of Mr. m¢ 
Leonard Gow. The prices that of 
they fetched (most of the on 
larger ones ran into four the 
figures) showed that Fantin- of 
Latour’s popularity is continu- 
ally growing. fin 
Among Europeans, the lar 
earliest to discover the charm his 
of the flower-piece were the grc 
Dutchmen of the seventeenth the 
century, prompted, probably, the 
to some extent by the sense ae: 
of wonder they must have felt gol 
at the strange shapes and net 
colours of the new flowers wh 
brought home by their mariners Au 
from the Indies, both East on¢ 
and West. Italian painters cad 
had used garlands of fruit and firs 
flowers to decorate their altar- an 
pieces and other religious com- qu 
positions, and the medieval *‘BOURRICHE DE ROSES,” up 
missal painter had scattered pansies and daisies round the themselves. Only in the Far East had the Zen monks of of 
pages of his illuminated manuscript, but never before had China and Japan found in them the happiest symbol for the 
flowers been considered a worthy subject to form a picture by that all-pervading vitality which they were continually seeking Th 
to express. The Dutch flower bee 
painters still enjoy a_ well pal 
deserved popularity, and the is a 
technique by which such Fi at, | 
delicacy, transparency and brilli- ine 
ance were combined with abso- 
lute precision still remains the the 
despair of copyists. More grace Wol 
in the general arrangement o! Bay 
flowers was brought into paint min 
ing by the famous Frenchman Tou! 
Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, an d 
it is very largely to him tha’ he ji 
we owe the fashion of usin; ner 
flower-pieces as mural decora seer 
tion. to ¢ 
In modern times there ar 1€ 
few painters who have dis the 
tinguished themselves in thi Var 
delicate art as much as Fantin to 
Latour. His dreamy, sensitiv: Fre: 
nature enabled him to rende: desi 
some of the sensuous attrac Oil 
tions of flowers, their fragrance Fan 
and freshness, as well as thei for | 
mere appearance, while th« in t 
technical advances of the littl that 
group to which he belonged— cert 
the great rejected of 1863— adm 
made it possible for him to perf 
paint with a depth of colour, In | 
a sense of atmosphere and a mor 
brilliance never before attain- “Re 
able. By continually copying here 
the great Venetians he loved colo 
so well Fantin-Latour exercised guin 
himself in blending and _har- as 
monising colours; and it is, trast 
perhaps, to him more than to thou 
“LA TABLE GARNIE,” any other that the invention Pict 
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of pointillisme, or, rather, the science 
of dividing colours into their prismatic 
purity, isdue. After making innumerable 
attempts to capture the silvery atmo- 
sphere of Veronese’s ‘‘ Marriage of Cana,”’ 
he at last discovered that the best result 
was achieved not by attempting to mix 
his colours till they resemble those of 
Veronese, but rather by placing them 
pure on the canvas in such skilful 
juxtaposition that they should blend, 
when viewed from the right distance, 
to the required hue, with no loss of 
brilliance. He never became a regular 
pointillist, but this constant preoccu- 
pation with the chromatic properties 
of his pigments gives his pictures a 
pleasantness of surface and compensates 
for his occasional lack of great originality 
in design and his rather weak sense 
of form. In this respect Fantin-Latour 
presents a signal contrast to his teacher, 
Gustave Courbet, who is_ probably 
responsible for a good deal of that 
ugliness of surface and disregard for 
technique which mars so many exhibi- 
tion walls to-day. On the other hand, 
Fantin-Latour did much to dispel the 
old superstition concerning the “ gallery 
tone.”’ His choice of Veronese as his 
model and of radiantly luminous bunches 
of flowers as his subjects showed at 
once how little of the “‘ brown tone” 
there was either in nature or in the best 
cf the Old Masters. 

Fantin-Latour’s @uvre is not con- 
fined to flower pieces, though his popu- 
larity rests mainly on these. Historically 
his most notable works are the portrait 
groups in which he represented many of 
the distinguished artists of the time: 
the ‘‘Homage a Delacroix,” and the 
“Atelier de Batignol,’’ also his alle- 
gorical compositions inspired by Wag- 
ner’s operas. Among the pictures 
which were to be seen at Christie’s 
Auction Rooms last week there was 
one of these Wagnerian phantasies, 
“Tannhauser on the Venusberg.” At 
first sight, this picture appears thin 
and ill-composed, but a _ certain 
quality of weight and balance grows 
upon one, while the soft loveliness 
of the rhythmically moving forms and 
the luscious colours exercise their spell. 
The spirit of the legend has certainly 
been caught, and if the romance is 
partly borrowed from Giorgione, there 
is also something of Latour’s own about 
it, something enchanting and ephemeral, 
inexpressible except in paint. 

But to return to flower painting, 
the sale contained some of his best 
work in this line. The designs of Jean 
Baptiste must surely have been in his 
mind when he arranged the roses 
round the rush basket in ‘‘ Bourriche 
cde Roses,’ yet, how much light has 
he infused into the traditional arrange - 
inent, how much atmosphere that 
seems almost to waft the perfume 
‘o our senses! In other pictures, like 
ne circular ‘‘Roses” (950 guineas), 
the ‘*Fleurs Variées,’’ or the ‘‘ Roses 
Variées,”” he throws a _ bouquet on 
‘to his canvas as lightly as .the 
French eighteenth century tapestry 
designers threw it on to a chairback. 
Oil paint, even in the delicate touch of 
Fantin-Latour, is too heavy a medium 
for these things, and the lack of solidity 
in the table they stand on and the vase 
that contains them is a little discon- 
certing ; looked at merely as a pattern of 
admirably painted flowers they are 
perfect. A few pieces are more stable 
in arrangement, and for that reason 
more satisfactory as easel pictures. 
‘‘Roses”’ (2,200 guineas), illustrated 
here, is, perhaps, the most glowing in 
colour ; ‘‘ Roses and Nasturtiums ” (1,300 
guineas), the most skilfully massed 
as a design and the most richly con- 
trasted in colour. The background, 
though neutral, as in all Latour’s flower 
Pictures, is here more alive, more varied 
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and the whole more palpitating with life than usual. The most 
interesting of all, however, are the two groups, ‘‘ Various Fruits 
and Strawberry Plant,’’ and, especially, ‘“‘ La Table Garnie”’ 
(2,100 guineas), where he has tackled the larger. problems of 
still life composition. The kind of structural solidity that we 
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find in Chardin and Cézanne is certainly lacking, but is made 
up for by exquisite taste in arrangement, marvellous beauty of 
touch rendering all the variety of texture and substance, in 
short, all the qualities that appeal to the eye and, through th: 
eye, stimulate the senses. M. CHAMoOT. 





SUMMER IN THE GRISONS 


By Warp Murr. 


WITZERLAND in spring and early summer is a flower 
lover’s paradise, and the Canton of the Grisons the most 
wonderful part of it—if one may with propriety describe 
any part of a paradise as being more wonderful than any 


other part. There is a simple explanation of this. It is 
a geological explanation as weil as merely a climatic one. The 


southern corner of the canton is, to all intents and purposes, 
Italy ; its rich warm valleys are vine-growing, its typical trees 
are chestnuts—under whose broadly spreading branches we see, 
in the sunshine, the golden flowers of the broom. But so tre- 
mendous are the differences in altitude peculiar to this canton 


THE GREAT FAT HEADS 
that towering majestically over these drowsing valleys are peaks 
13,000ft. in height. The consequence is that the flora of the 
region is almost unbelievably varied ; for the ascent from (for 
instance) the Val Bregaglia through the Engadine—where our 
photographs were taken—to the ice-encrusted crags of the Bernina 
range involves a climatic change analagous to transferring one- 
self—and in a mere few miles—from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to Greenland. 

It is a fact that, starting from Tirano, it is possible to climb 
by the Bernina railway to the Hospice (7,40o0ft.) and thence ascend 
to the Diavolezza (a,768ft.) in a single morning, and thus enjoy 
an easy excursion during which we may see representatives 
of all the types of European vegetation in succession. A further 
peculiarity of this canton is that, thanks to the upheaval to 
which the Engadine owes its existence, the lines of demar- 
cation are higher here than elsewhere in Switzerland. |. The 
forest limit, the average altitude of which in Switzerla@ad is 
6,200ft., is over 7,200ft. in the Engadine. The snow Iine is 
extended to 9,500ft., and thus alpine forms of life are enabled 
to develop at higher altitudes. Yet another factor influencing 
remarkably the flora of this realm of loveliness is the vast 
variety of different rocks and, particularly, the juxtaposition 
of rock formations rich or poor in lime salts; we. thus 
observe, close together, chalk-loving and chalk-avoiding forms 
of plant life. 


OF THE GLOBE FLOWER FILL 


The visitor will find that this end of Switzerland—the end 
bordering on the Tyrol—may be considered, for its vegetation, 
in four natural divisions: the cultural, the forest, the alpine, 
and the snow regions of altitude. In the cultural regions there are 
a chestnut zone, a beech zone and a pine zone. The Engadine, 
round and about where the illustrations were obtained, is char- 
acterised by larch woods on the lower slopes and stone pines on 
the upper; and here, coming to the alpine grade of vegetation, 
we find the white crocus close to the edge of patches of melting 
snow, in the spring, and, later, an amazing carpet of anemones and 
deepest blue gentians, alpine pansies, red primulas and aromatic 





A HOLLOW. 


MANY 


alpine clover. This wealth of flowers is at its most gorgeous in 
the meadows round St. Moritz and Davos in June or the begin- 
ning of July before the haymaking; vistas of indescribable 
beauty may be come upon a mere hundred yards trom one’s 
hotel, in the roadside fields. But, of course, the climber may seek 
the more prized rarities farther off, and in spots where one might 
expect a mere desolation of rocks and screes barren of all life. 
Among the debris of the frost-scarred precipices are marvellous 
outbursts of bloom, and we descry golden islands of Rhaetian 
poppies and the yellow globe flower. Moreover, in the Lower 
Engadine there exists that treasure for all nature lovers, the Swiss 
National Park. Here, in an area of mountains and glens some 
ninety miles in circumference, the disturbing influences of man 
are excluded for all time, and absolute safety from man’s inter- 
ference exists both for animals and plants. Within the National 
Park no shot may be fired, no fish caught, no tree cut down or 
grass scythed, no cows are pastured, and no flowers may be 
gathered, nor even a fallen tree removed. A number of Swiss 
plants occur only in this district; elsewhere they have been 
destroyed by grazing livestock or other causes. The vegetation 
is extraordinary—and, to the stranger’s eye, its riot of growth 
has already begun to present a certain aspect of the uncanny, 
as though a spell were upon everything. Fallen trees lie and 
rot, and are grown over, as in the jungle. Chamois may con- 
stantly be caught sight of, and also the shy marmot. Eagles 
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EVERY ALPINE VALLEY IS 


circle slowly in the sky, and the increase of some of the smaller 
bird life, including a species of grouse, has been rapid. The 
Swiss National Park bids fair to become a pilgrimage place for 
every sort of naturalist—-save the naturalist who is only a 
collector. 

Nor is it situated at all far from what we call civilisation 
and the luxuries thereof. The Engadine, as every traveller 
knows, boasts some of the finest hotels on the Continent. There 
is golf—and golf at an altitude of 6,oooft. above the sea means 
breathing air of the most exhilarating purity. Fewer people, 


ANEMONES 


COUNMTR.  Lirez: 


CARPETED WITH FLOWERS. 


perhaps, are aware that here—and, indeed, all over the Canton of 
the Grisons—trout fishing is to be had, both in the lakes and in 
the streams, and actually better fishing than that for which 
huge rents are demanded in Norway and Scotland. The cost 
of angling licences in Switzerland, moreover, is trivial. Many 
sportsmen, in fact, who hitherto have only known Switzerland 
in winter, for ski-ing, are learning to return in summer for bathing, 
boating, climbing and tennis. At first thought the bathing 
might sound chilly, inasmuch as most of the lakes are traversed 
by glacier streams. But once again the surprising Canton of the 


OF VARIOUS KINDS ARE FOUND HIGH AND LOW. 
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Grisons offers a unique attraction, for at several places there are 
volcanic springs—with the result that, at altitudes where one 
would expect the water to be icy cold, we discover water which 
is warm. At Arosa (6,oooft.) one of the two lakes is warm and 
its neighbouring lake is cold. At Waldhaus Flims there is, set 
in venerable pine forests, the strange Cauma Lake, which has no 
stream flowing into it, or out of it, but which is apparently 
fed from a subterranean source; the water is so warm that one 
may bathe in it, and loaf about in one’s bathing suit on the 
bank, all day. And this delightful spot, pleasing both to the 
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lazy and the active (for there are excellent tennis courts), is 
nearly 4,oooft. above the sea. At Ragatz there is a warm- 
water swimming bath. At a number of other resorts there 
are mineral springs where the sufferer from almost any ailment 
may undergo a cure—though the sceptic may not unjustly 
suggest that the crystalline atmosphere, superb scenery, and 
the gorgeous colouring of the landscape, thanks to its vegetation, 
have as much to do with the return to health as the solemn 
disciplined sipping of sulphur or chalybeate draughts from a 
tumbler in a pump room. 





THE TWO THOUSAND 


AND ONE THOUSAND 


WINNERS AND LOSERS OF THE GUINEAS. 


HE races for the ‘“‘ Guineas’’ are over, and light has 

been thrown on matters that were in much darkness. 

The Two Thousand Guineas was won for the Aga Khan 

by his chestnut colt, Diophon, by Grand Parade, himself 

the Derby winner of 1919, from the splendid race mare 
and brood mare, Donnetta. Second, beaten only a head, was 
Lord Astor’s colt, Bright Knight, by Gay Crusader from Sunny 
Jane; and third was Mr. J. B. Joel’s Green Fire, a chestnut colt 
by Sunstar from Green Cloth. There was far more expectation 
that the Aga Khan would win the One Thousand Guineas than 
had been the case with Diophon for the race just referred to, but 
here confident expectations were rudely disturbed. Mumtaz 
Mahal was beaten a length and a half by Plack in the colours 
of Lord Rosebery. Third, beaten only half a length from the 
second, was Sir Edward Hulton’s Straitlace. Such, in brief, 
was the outcome of the two classic races. 

Before proceeding to draw deductions from the running, 
with a view to the big races of the future, it will be of interest 
to touch on some paddock impressions, and expecially must I 
dwell on the most dramatic finish for the Two Thousand Guineas. 
It had come to be recognised, and quite rightly so, that the running 
for the Craven Stakes at the opening meeting at Newmarket 
was all wrong and hopelessly misleading. I mention it now 
because it has an important bearing on the candidature of Tom 
Pinch. That race, it will be recalled, was won by St. Germans, 
and Tom Pinch was second, with Parmenio, giving each of the 
other two 15lb., third. It was not a race at all, in my view, 
though the admirers of Parmenio did not necessarily agree, 
since it was because of that form they thought he had such a 
great chance of winning the Two Thousand Guineas for Lord 
Rosebery ; indeed, at the beginning of the week, his trainer, Jack 
Jarvis, had solid hopes of winning both races for the ‘‘ Guineas.”’ 

Because Tom Pinch was held (quite rightly, as it turned 
out) not to have given his running on that first appearance 
in public, he was again relied on to win the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Actually, he started first favourite, deposing from that 
position Diophon, the acknowledged best two year old in 1923; 
while Bright Knight, who had won his only two races as a two 





DIOPHON. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas. 
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year old, was comparatively neglected. Parmenio, for reasons 
already stated, had a considerable following, and altogether 
it was a race in which there was the liveliest interest, especially 
as it was thought that the result would help to clear up much 
which was in doubt. Tom Pinch again came in for immense 
admiration, his remarkable size, his quality and his admirable 
action being points that were unanimously conceded. What, 
I suppose, will ever be objected to in him is that legginess which 
his full brother, Captain Cuttle, and his sire, Hurry On, though 
also very big horses, did not have. 

Diophon attracted me greatly, and a first thought on looking 
him over was that he is ideally shaped and balanced for the 
Epsom course. Some critics, I see, take exception to a head 
which, they say, gives out a sour expression. If there be any 
ground for the criticism, it may be that the colt has smallish 
ears and he lays them back a lot ; in fact, he is for ever making 
play with them. He stands the right way on the ground, which 
is another way of saying that his limbs are truly shaped and 
well put on. His back and loins denote much strength, and, 
altogether, I again took a great fancy to him. 

Bright Knight naturally came in for a lot of notice in the 
paddock, as, indeed, he was destined to do in the race. You 
see, he was running instead of St. Germans, the Craven Stakes 
winner. This little colt would have had many supporters had 
he been in the field. It had to be assumed, therefore, that Bright 
Knight was considered to be the better colt on a racecourse. 
One could not doubt for a moment that Lord Astor and his 
trainer, Alec Taylor, would certainly put in the field what they 
regarded as their strongest candidate for a race of the importance 
and value of this one. Bright Knight is by Gay Crusader from 
Sunny Jane, the one the brilliant winner of the New Derby 
in 1917, in addition to the Two Thousand Guineas and the 
substitute race for the St. Leger, the other the winner of the 
New Oaks at Newmarket in the same war year. Now, both sire 
and dam matured comparatively late, and especially is this true 
of Gay Crusader, who was not of much account as a two year 
old, though for that matter Alec Taylor could not train him 
for a long time owing to continual shin-soreness. I suggest it 

is possible that Bright Knight, like his sire and 

dam, may improve quite a lot as time goes on ; 

indeed, he has come on a great deal during the 

last six weeks or so. That, I am sure, is a trait 

which is transmitted in racehorses, and one 
could give many instances. 

Bright Knight also resembles many of the 
progeny of Gay Crusader in the sense that he is 
a light bay—too light, in fact, for the fancy of 
those who suspect softness in light bay or light 
shades of any of the dominant colours. The 
colt, however, has never shown any signs of 
being any other than a good and honest one on 
the racecourse. He might be a trifle bigger, 
and he might be more robust-looking. He, like 
St. Germans, has the lop ears that detract from 
quality and attractiveness, though in many cases 
they indicate real racing ability as well as an 
admirable line of breeding. I have discussed this 
colt at some length because he was destined to 
play such a big part, and we are sure to hear a 
great deal about him between now and the Derby. 
It is, I am informed, very probable that he will 
be one of the field on Wednesday next for the 
Newmarket Stakes, to which I may make some 
reference presently. 

The other Manton representative was Caravel, 
who was so narrowly beaten by Green Fire 
for the Greenham Stakes. Here these two were, 
of course, meeting on level terms, which meant 
a 5lb. advantage with Caravel on their last 
running. Like all the Manton colts of class 
this year, Caravel is undersized, though he is 
perfectly balanced and made. His trouble 
may be that he does not properly get a mile, 
especially the severe Rowley Mile at Newmarket, 
and though he ran. most creditably up to 
Copyright. a point, I cannot imagine him winning the 

Derby. Corolet is a big black colt by Sir 
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Archibald, owned by Lady Cunliffe-Owen, and 
we are sure to hear of him as a winner before long. 
Parmenio shows a lot of quality, and his clever 
trainer, Jack Jarvis, believed strongly in him; 
but he must have been accepting the Craven 
Stakes form as correct, which more unbiased 
judges simply could not do. In the light of the 
running for the Two Thousand Guineas they were 
proved right. Spalpeen had won in good style 
at the Craven meeting, and lots of folk fancied 
him now, but if they could have seen how the 
sweat poured off him before the race they would 
have been discouraged. What could it mean ? 
Either that the colt was nervous of racing or 
that he had suddenly gone amiss. Either would 
account for the miserable showing he gave. 

I much preferred Green Fire to Mr. Jack 
Joel’s other runner, Defiance, who does not look 
like making a first-class horse yet awhile. As it 
turned out, he showed no more than some speed 
for three or four furlongs. Polyphontes may 
never have got over the hard race he had with 
Straitlace at Goodwood, and another probably 
suffering from the same cause is Arcade, who 
underwent a most severe gruelling for a two 
year old on that memorable occasion when he 
beat Mumtaz Mahal at Kempton Park. Donzelon 
is good-looking enough for anything, but when 
Carslake came back on him he did not bring a 
good report. Arausio is quite a nice type of 
Sunstar colt; but I thought the outstanding ones 
before the race, on looks, were Tom Pinch and 
Diophon. 

Tom Pinch, who once more had the dis- 
tinction of starting favourite, though he has 


yet to win a race—this is really a remarkable W. A. Rouch. 


achievement where a classic race is concerned 

—drew No. 17 position. Diophon, at No. 20, 

was on the extreme outside. Bright Knight 

and Green Fire were at the other end of the line, which 
meant the Stand side. What happened was that there were 
two distinct races between the two small parties. Captain 
Allison got them away to a capital start, and prominent right 
from the outset was Tom Pinch, though he never got far away 
from Diophon. Then, nearer to the centre, I made out Caravel, 
while Bright Knight was always travelling well in close company 
with Green Fire. Briefly, the race was confined to the four, 
and all others can be ruled out. My impression is that Diophon 
coming into the Dip had certainly got the measure of Tom Pinch, 
and immediately they commenced the ascent to the winning 
post Archibald, on the big horse, must have felt that the colt 
wanted a reminder, for he drew his whip. Instantly Tom Pinch 
swerved away from it. It might have been from fright, or 
it might have been from distress. This left Diophon quite on 
his own with some lengths to go. 

The Aga Khan’s horse hung about a bit, as if nonplussed 
at finding himself alone in front, with no rails near to give 
their moral support. He was in the middle of the wide 
staring course, and Hulme, his jockey, had to sit down and 
ask him with his hands to continue racing home. This 
became urgently necessary as Bright Knight, followed by 
Green Fire, came charging up the hill close to the rails of the 
Stands. Would he get up in time? The judge said he did 
not do so; some onlookers disagreed, and, indeed, there was 
some heated controversy. I was not in a perfect position to 
judge and can give no definite opinion, but I thought Diophon 
had just won. Later, I heard several members of the Jockey 
Club Stand, with one exception, pass opinions which coincided 
with the judge’s decision. Their Stand overlooks the judge’s 
line of vision. Green Fire was third, less than a length away, 
and Tom Pinch quite close up, fourth. 

As I write, I note that Bright Knight and not Diophon is 
favourite for the Derby. The suggestion is that, in the expecta- 
tions of people who are prepared to back their opinion, Bright 
Knight will turn the tables when we come to Epsom. Possibly 
they think the Manton colt will stay better; but if I am right 
in thinking that Diophon had to put up with serious disadvan- 
tages in the race, then the Derby, as between the two, must still 
be a matter of much doubt. Personally, I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to reserve an opinion, at least until after the Newmarket 
Stakes next week, since Bright Knight, Salmon Trout and Tom 
Pinch are likely to be in opposition, and in any case it is of 
interest to know that the trainer of Diophon believes in his 
colt for Epsom. Naturally, I suppose, he would do so. It is 
a sporting position such as must appeal to all good sportsmen. 

The downfall of Mumtaz Mahal was just one of those 
tragedies which touch up people quite a lot when the victims 
of them have earned popularity in a marked degree, as with 
the distinguished grey filly. Her defeat for the One Thousand 
Guineas was nothing in the nature of a fiasco. She ran gallantly, 
as she ever did, and it was merely because nature gave out 
in the eighth furlong that she did not beat Lord Rosebery’s 
Plack as well as the rest. This chestnut filly, ridden by Elliott, 
caught Mumtaz Mahal about the Dip, and, just because the latter 
could not maintain the brilliant speed any longer, Plack was 
able to forge past the rapidly tiring one. Lord Rosebery’s filly 
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PLACK. Copyright. 
Winner of the One Thousand Guineas. 


won by a length and a half, and by half a length Mumtaz Mahal 
beat Straitlace for second place. To have beaten Straitlace, 
in addition to all the rest, is justification for saying that the grey 
filly failed in most creditable circumstances. She just does not 
stay, as her breeding eloquently warned us, though this mile 
race had to be the deciding test. Her trainer believed that she 
would come through with it all right, but had little hope of her 
for the Oaks. Now, I do not suppose she will be asked even 
to compete for the Oaks. 

Plack is a daughter of Hurry On and was always genuine 
and good, though you would suspect her, did you not know her, 
on seeing the way she goes to post swishing her tail after the 
manner of a jade filly. She is of medium size, and not as perfect, 
perhaps, in her conformation as Straitlace, who is a delightful 
filly and is far from being out of it for the Oaks. On the face 
of it, Plack would seem to have the beating of her, and un- 
questionably no possible exception could be taken to her manner 
of winning last Friday. For once in a way we have the two year 
old form coming out remarkably well. Diophon, Bright Knight, 
Plack, Mumtaz Mahal and Straitlace were all two year olds of par- 
ticular note, and there should be a bright future before them 
all, though I do not expect Mumtaz Mahal will be asked to race 
much longer, and will certainly not be asked by her humane 
owner, who takes the greatest delight in her, to race over a 
distance which is now known to be beyond her powers. I may 
add that Lord Rosebery had twice before won the One Thousand 
Guineas—in 1897 with Chelandry and in 1915 with Vaucluse. 

It will be most interesting should Bright Knight, Salmon 
Trout and Tom Pinch be among the starters for the Newmarket 
Stakes this week. I do not think Tom Pinch will be favourite 
a third time, though many will be on his side in the belief that, 
for one reason or another, we have not yet seen the best of him. 
Bright Knight will, I take it, be favourite; one would at least 
expect this of the present favourite for the Derby, and, what is 
more, he should win. What, however, if Salmon Trout, in whom 
there is a lot of merit, should beat them both? For Diophon 
is a better colt than he is at their training quarters, and the 
inference would be obvious. I must be on the side of Bright 
Knight, who probably wants racing and is likely to be all the 
better for it. PHILIPPOS. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE, by 
A. C. Benson and Sir Lawrence Weaver. (The Daily Telegraph and Methuen, 
5s.) A charming and very fully illustrated description. 

SURVEY OF LONDON, Vol. IX. St. Helen, Bishopsgate (Part I). 
(Batsford, £2 2s.) Fully illustrated. 

HENRY LAMB. STANLEY SPENCER. SIRCHARLES HOLMES. 
Contemporary British Artists Series. (Benn, 8s. 6d. each.) Illustrated. 

THE EARLY CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA, by A. L. Hetherington. 
(Benn, 12s. 6d.) An abridged edition of the author’s large book. 

FICTION. 

LADY JANE AND THE SMALLHOLDERS, by M. E. Francis and 
Margaret Blundell. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

THE PRESENCE AND THE POWER, by Marjorie Bowen. (Ward 
Lock, 7s. 6d.) A novel of modern life: the first from Miss Bowen’s pen. 

THE HONOURABLE JIM, by Baroness Orczy. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 7s. 6d.) A story of the time of Charles I. 

MONSIEUR DESPERADO, by John Melbury. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FIRST BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The diploma conferring honorary mem- 
bership of the first Board of Agriculture is a 
rare document and your readers will be grateful 
to Colonel Abel Smith for having the photo- 
graph made, and to you for publishing it. 
The Board was instituted by Pitt in 1793, not 
exactly as a Government department, but as a 
Chartered Society with a substantial Govern- 
ment grant. It was fortunate in having Sir 
John Sinclair as President and Arthur Young 
as Secretary. One of its chief objects was to 
collect and publish information as to the 
agricultural conditions of the various counties, 
and it did this very thoroughly. Two series of 
reports were issued: an earlier;quarto set 
in 1793-99, and a later and 
fuller set of octavo volumes in 
1795-1813 ; in addition the inde 
fatigable Young edited and to a 
large extent wrote the Annals of 
Agriculture until the tragedy of his 
favourite daughter’s death and his 
failing eyesight stopped his labours 
for ever. It was a period of intense 
enthusiasm for agricultural develop- 
ment; farmers, landowners, even 
the King himself, were keenly 
engaged in trying new things, and 
there was no more honourable or 
fashionable pursuit than that of 
agricultural improver. ‘‘ The farm- 
ing tribe,” wrote Young, “‘ is now 
made up of all ranks from a duke 
to an apprentice.” Zeal often 
outran knowledge ; Lord Ernle tells 
of an energetic secretary of an agri- 
cultural society who ordered his 
members a copy of Miss Edge- 
worth’s newly published ‘‘ Essays 
on Irish Bulls.” It was a marked 
distinction to become an honorary 
member of the Board of Agriculture 
and so to be associated with the 
work carried out under its egis. 
The rising prices of the time, pro- 
longed by the Napoleonic wars, 
greatly stimulated interest in agri- 
culture. But we must not look 
upon the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century as a golden age 
for agriculture. The labourer was 
very badly off, and in many cases suffered 
terribly. The enclosure of the wastes and 
commons, while essential to agricultural pro- 
gress, was carried out without due regard to 
the welfare of the labourers, and their plight 
became very sad. Not till later was it generally 
realised that an improved agriculture cannot 
be permanent unless it improves the labourers’ 
lot as well as that of the farmers. As time 
went on the Board changed the trend of its 
activities ; it became political, and was finally 
dissolved in 1822.—E. J. RussE.v. 


THE 


THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 
To THE EpITor. 
Str,—As the King and Queen of Rumania 
are this week the guests of our King and 
Queen, you may like to reproduce these 
photographs which I took of Her Majesty 








THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA WITH HER DOGS. 


DIPLOMA OF HONORARY 


in war-time. It is well known that in 
Rumania’s darkest hour in the war the Queen 
was always full of hope and courage and worked 
indefatigably in the hospitals. What she did 
then is gratefully remembered in every village in 
her country. The Princess Ileana, who appears 
as a child in one of the photographs, is now, 
of course, grown up.—MErRL La Voy. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES. 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of your 
correspondent, E. A. Litten, I have frequently 
drawn attention to the fact that it is not enough 
to set aside a certain area, call it a bird sanctuary, 
and then leave it in neglect. Under such 
conditions the weaker and smaller species of 
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birds are, as your correspondent observes, killed 
off by the strong. Moreover, such neglected 
sanctuaries tend to increase the numbers of 
blackbirds, bullfinches and other species which 
we now know are injurious to fruit and other 
crops, and in this manner become a source of 
danger. If an extensive area could be reserved 
one might leave such in its natural condition, 
but in smaller areas I am convinced that con- 
siderable supervision is necessary if the object 
desired is to be obtained, viz., the preservation 
of our insectivorous species of wild birds. 
Further, in addition to the provision of nesting 
boxes and a supply of food and water, it is 
necessary that jays, jackdaws, crows, rooks, 
blackbirds, etc., should be regarded as enemies 
to such preserves. In short, bird sanctuaries 
without proper supervision will defeat the very 
object for which they were instituted and 
incidentally will afford protection to a series 





WITH PRINCESS ILEANA IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE FIRST 


of birds which are quite numerous enough.— 
WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


SHELLEY AND HARRIET. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In his interesting notice of my play, 
‘** Shelley,” in a recent issue of your journal, 
your reviewer, H. E. P., remarks that Harriet 
Shelley becomes “‘ the scapegoat of everybody 
else’s malice, plotting or folly,’’ and he adds : 
*‘ This does not seem to be quite in accordance 
with the actual facts. Was there not some sin, 
some real wrong in the actions of Harriet ?”’ 
I am not aware of it. Against Harriet’s good 
name (before the separation from Shelley), 
there is not one scrap of tarnishing evidence 
and not even a scrap of evil gossip that comes 
from a source that entitles it to a 
hearing. In his ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Shelley,” Peacock (an intimate 
friend of both Shelley and Harriet), 
declares: ‘‘I feel it due to the 
memory of Harriet to state my most 
decided conviction that her conduct 
as a wife was as pure, as true, as 
absolutely faultless as that of any 
who for such conduct are held 
most in honour.” Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Dowden (who is otherwise 
not well disposed to Harriet), 
finally acknowledges that the 
charge of misconduct was abso- 
lutely foundless and—I use the 
expression reluctantly—an extrava- 
gant delusion on the part of 
Shelley.—JouHN W. KLEIN. 


TAME ROBINS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Si1r,—I have lately noticed a curious 
incident with some robins, which I 
think may be of interest to your 
readers. For years I have put 
coconut and crumbs on my bed- 
room window-sill early in the morn- 
ing. (If lam late the tits tap on the 
glass.) The other day I saw two cock 
robins—with their full red breasts— 
on the sill, and one was feeding the 
other. Neither was a young bird 
nor hen. This struck me very 
much, as these birds are generally 
sO pugnacious, especially at this 
time of year. Also, to show how tame they are, 
in our garage, where there are always two or 
three cars and men in and out all day, my 
chauffeur went to put on an old coat which 
had been hanging on the hot-water pipes a 
few days, and found a robin’s nest in one of 
the sleeves. Unfortunately, he did not know 
it and the nest was partly destroyed. ‘There 
were no eggs, and the birds have not returned. 
—Lity V. CAaILLarb. 


A DEAD FOX IN A WILLOW. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—During a walk on Good Friday in the 
country I came across something very unusual— 
a dead fox lying in a willow tree. ‘The position 
of the animal was so natural that it must have 
taken refuge in the tree as a last effort. It 
was a dog fox in good condition.—H. L.S. 





EXAMINING A PEASANT’S RATION CARD. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A KINGFISHER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—From a hiding tent erected alongside the 
nesting hole of a pair of kingfishers I was able 
to make many observations on their habits. 
The eggs, from five to eight in number, are 
laid during March in a small chamber at the 
end of a little oval tunnel about 2ft. 6ins. or 
3ft. long, which the birds excavate for them- 
selves in the bank of a stream. It soon became 
evident to me that, with the birds passing in and 
out of the hole like a flash of lightning, my chances 
of photographing them in a good pose were nil. 
I, therefore, cut a small twig and stuck it into 
the bank at the entrance, hoping that they would 
perch on this before going in. The female was 
the first to arrive and, after flying over the stick 
on to the edge of the hole, went in to feed the 
young. She did not reappear, so I took it that 
she had stayed in to brood them. After a 
lapse of about forty minutes the male put in 
an appearance carrying a fish; he also flew 
over the stick, but paused at the entrance before 
entering to gaze straight at the hide; after a 
little while he reappeared, but this time came 
out tail first and, launching himself from off 
the edge of the hole, gave a quick turn in mid- 
air to right himself and commenced his bathing 
antics. I take it that, with the female and 
young filling the space at the top of the tunnel, 
the male bird had not room in which to turn 
round and so was compelled to back out in this 
manner. Shortly after he had departed the 





BRINGING HOME. THE FISH. 


female emerged, head first, and, after indulging 
in her bath, disappeared round the bend on 
fishing bent. She was evidently more fortunate 
than her mate for she was the first to return 
with a fish, and flew straight into the hole to 
feed the young. While she was thus engaged 
the male bird returned, also carrying a fish, and 
Was sitting on his customary branch previous 
to entering the hole when the female emerged 
and joined him. Mr. Kingfisher evidently 
thought that the little ones had had enough 
for the time being, so proceeded to swallow 
the fish he had in his beak and, in company 
with his mate, departed for more.—ALBERT 
Hy. WILiForp. 


A WORD ABOUT THE MAGPIE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. A. S. Emblin’s criticism 
ol my defence of the magpie with some interest. 
I must remark, however, that I think he rather 
under-estimates the services rendered by that 
handsome bird. If it be granted that, on occa- 

on, the magpie does destroy the eggs of 
pheasants and of partridges, appropriates 
chickens and nestlings and pulls nests to 
pieces—well, there is another side to the 
question. For the magpie devours also numbers 
of insects, some of which are of species that 
the farmer and the gardener have good reason 
to detest. Also, snails are a favourite item in 
its dietary. Mice are at all times welcome. 
I hardly think that rats are secured against 
the magpie’s attacks by their nocturnal habits, 
for these creatures, like certain other rodents, 
often dwell in cavities beneath the roots of 
trees in hedgerows, and, in quiet spots, some- 
times venture out long before nightfall ; hence 
they are quite likely to be discovered by the 
bright-eyed, dagger-billed magpie and dis- 
posed of summarily. Again, the magpie is 
by no means wholly carnivorous. Various wild 
fruits are consumed eagerly. And, in conclusion, 
may say that among the most relentless 
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enemies of poultry and of game birds are 
stoats and weasels ; yet, according to one well 
known naturalist: ‘‘like the crow, the magpie 
is a determined persecutor of various birds 
and beasts of prey, scarcely allowing a hawk 
to pass within its ken, or a weasel or stoat 
to glide along the bottom of a hedge, without 
screeching forth an alarm and a summons 
to its allies and dashing at once to the attack.” 
—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


THE RARE POLECAT. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1ir,—I was much interested in the letter in 
Country LIFE of May 3rd about the vanishing 
polecat. Here in Merionethshire they are fairly 
often seen, and last spring, while I was talking 
to a shepherd, his dog leapt a big fence from the 
wood, carrying in his mouth what appeared to 
be a squirrel squealing. He was told to drop 
it, and we found it was a polecat, still alive, 
but with its back broken, in the same way 
as a dog kills a rat. Next day the postman 
met another in the wood about a mile farther 
on. The one killed was a male, and a fine 
specimen.—B. K. Gorr. 
A PLAGUE OF CRICKETS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, who is troubled with 
these interesting insects, can kill them by laying 
down arsenic in a powder or by saturating 
sugar with an arsenic solution, but I should 
advise him to leave them alone to their natural 
foes. Country folk have a strong super- 
stition that to kill the cricket in the house will 
certainly bring bad luck and on no account 
will they put an end to its ‘‘ cheek.”—Tuos. 
RATCLIFFE. 


MOLES. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Your correspondent in your issue of 
April 19th advances a mode of destroying 
moles which I hope no one will employ, as it 
is a most cruel one, not only to worms but to 
moles. It is like an old method I have known 
to be used in some country places of dipping 
bits of sponge in beef gravy so that if eaten 
by dogs the sponge would swell so that’ the 
animal would die a cruel death. It would 
be the same with moles if bits of worms were 
eaten after being threaded by worsted.— 
JuBa. 


SINGULAR DEATH OF A BIRD. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The other day, on walking in my garden, 
I saw a dead starling floating in a rain-water 
tank. I lifted it out, and saw a small piece 
of something protruding from its mouth. 
Feeling interested to know what it had been 
eating, I began to pull out what appeared to 
be a piece of meat, and found it was a very 
thick uncooked rind from a rasher of bacon, 
and quite sins. long. I had no means of ascer- 
taining if the bird died before it fell in the tank, 
or if it had tried to drink to wash down the 
rind, and so choked itself—ErHet F. Reap. 

MOTOR MASCOTS. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—Among the newer kinds of mascots to 
be adopted is that which is mounted on the 
bonnet of the motor car. This has rapidly 
developed from the rather crude examples of 
black cats and aeroplane propellers of a year 
or two ago, to the really artistic forms one sees 
to-day. The car of any pretence nowadays is 
incomplete without its mascot and _ the 
varieties which owners adopt afford many 
beautiful examples of metalwork. There is the 
graceful nude female figure poised for a dive ; 
Mercury with his winged sandals ; figures of 
Vikings with battle-axe; the Sphinx; the 
swallow in flight, and many others, but the best 
I have seen was the figure of a lion rampant 
which I noticed the other day, and which may 
possibly have been the crest of its owner. 
The subject opens up great possibilities both 
for owners and manufacturers. Those of us 
who own cars and are entitled to “‘ bear arms ” 
in the heraldic sense, will find it possible to 
see our crests in actual shape as they would 
actually have appeared instead of merely 
blazoned on paper or panel, while those who are 
not so entitled and do not care to assume arms 
unauthorised, as so many do, will find a wide 
field, nevertheless, for the exercise of their 
ingenuity and art. The other day I remarked on 
the subject of mascots to a friend of mine, 
who was evidently of a “‘ progressive’”’ turn 
of mind, for he immediately stigmatised them 
as a relic of barbarism! I remember the same 
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term being applied before the late war to a 
field-marshal’s uniform, so we are in good 
company.—B. G. H. 


A LITTLE CANADIAN. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of 
one of the smallest of our Canadian mammals— 





THE BROWN SHREW. 


the brown shrew (Sorex personatus)—which 
is comparatively common on the prairie of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. One of the 
most interesting facts about this tiny creature 
is that it does not hibernate, remaining active 
during the whole year. The specimen shown 
in my photograph was found in January on 
a very cold day, the thermometer registering 
three degrees below zero, or, in other words, 
thirty-five degrees of frost. In very cold 
weather, however, they spend most of their 
time beneath the snow, which frequently has 
a hard crust.—-H. H. Pittman. 


CURIOUS NESTING PLACE OF A PAIR 

OF ROOKS. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—There is at present to be seen in the 
pretty village of Boston Spa a unique picture. 
A pair of rooks, despite the fact that there are 
any amount of suitable trees near at hand, 
have placed their nest on the very summit 
of the church spire. How on earth did they 
manage to get the first sticks to remain in 
position to act as a foundation, so that the nest 
could be built round the lightning conductor ? 
It is a very clever feat, and must have required 
some thought and planning. The spire from 
a distance looks as if someone had ornamented 
it with a mop.-—R. Fortune. 
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A ROOK’S NEST ON A SPIRE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE EFFICACY OF AUCTIONS 


GA'N, this week, a large number of 


good sales has to be recorded, and 

it will be observed that as usual 

there are not only transactions under 

the hammer, but sales before the 

appointed date and sales immediately 
following the public offering. It is all evidence 
of the indisputable fact that the auction is the 
best method of realising estates, and the 
important point for would-be vendors to bear 
in mind is that the present season has only 
just opened, and that there is plenty of time 
for the requisite preparations to be made to 
catch the flood tide of business which generally 
flows in June and July. Prices are satisfactory, 
and there is a brisk enquiry for both old ana 
modern country houses, and a good market 
for ali types of Town house, as well as those in 
the suburbs. 

Ditcham Park, near Peteisfield, is on a 
spur of the South Downs, and the house 
commands views of the sea and the Isle of 
Wight, liners in Southampton Water being 
visible. The estate is of 286 acres, and will be 
submitted to auction in June, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor), for Mr. 
Walter R. Rea, M.P. The residence was 
erected thirty years ago on the site of an older 
mansion and has stone mullioned windows 
and creeper-clad walls. 

Rownham’s House and 41 acres, between 
the New Forest and Southampton; and 
Bovingdon Grange and 62 acres at Boxmoor, 
are also for sale shortly. 

The residential property, Kent Hatch, 
on the borders of Kent and Surrey, and 
adjacent to Crockham Hill Common, is shortly 
to be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley on behalf of the executors of the late 
Mrs. Scorer. The Elizabethan house was 
designed by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
The contents of Kent Hatch are to be dispersed 
very shortly. The sale on the premises will 
include Jacobean and old Flemish cabinets, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton furniture, as well as three panels of 
Brussels tapestry. 

Burley Bushes, Ascot Heath, the residence 
of the late Sir Charles Ryan, has been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank ‘and Rutley in 
conjunction with Messrs. Chancellor and Sons. 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. acted on 
behalf of the purchaser. 

Penn Wood House, Amersham, which was 
to have been offered on Thursday, the 8th 
instant, at Hanover Square, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Swannell and Sly), was sold privately, and the 
auction, therefore, did not take place. Another 
auction that will not be necessary is that of 
No. 106, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, which has 
changed hands before the date appointed, to 
wit, June 3rd. The firm has also sold, since 
the auction, Frolbury Manor and 18 acres at 
Abinger, Surrey. Their sales of London 
investments include as many as 112 Kennington 
houses, shops and business premises, being the 
residue of the Bowden estate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kennington Park Road, a very 
important transaction of its kind. 

Chatmohr is shortly to be offered for 
sale by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, acting under instructions from the 
executors of the late Mr. W. Mackintosh. The 
house stands in about go acres, ten miles from 
Southampton. 


THAME PARK: A CONTRAST. 


"THE contrast between the Gothic and 

Palladian in the mansion at Thame Park 
was described in Country LiFe (Vol. xxvi, 
page 90), as “‘ great and startling.’”’? Each is 
good of its kind, though interest centres on 
the older style because of its rarity. The 
south and west fronts exhibit the contrast, and 
the south is a most excellent and little changed 
specimen of the late phase of domestic Gothic, 
when the Renaissance influence had reached 
our shores but had not pierced the conservative 
shield of Tudor building. The western front 
was built two centuries later, after English 
architects had steeped themselves in Italian 
forms and the last trace of medizval survival 
had vanished before the triumphant oncoming 
of Classicism. 

There is much rich decorative finish in 
the rooms added by the sixth Lord Wenman, in 
the style of the remembered work of Grinling 


Gibbons, and yet more influenced by the French 
manner of the period of Louis XV. The interior 
porch and the fireplace of the Abbot’s King’s 
parlour, are exquisitely carved and panelled, 
inviting comparison with the best work that 
has been fortunately preserved in _ public 
collections. There is a fine picture of this 
part of the Thame structure in the illustrated 
article above mentioned, and another of 
exceptional interest is that of the south elevation, 
showing the junction of Palladian and Gothic. 
The deer park is of 250 acres, and the whole 
estate now for sale by Messrs. Joha D. Wood and 
Co. extends to 700 acres. The fishing and 
boating lake is 600yds. in length, and there is 
good shooting. The meets of the South 
Oxfordshire and the Bicester are within con- 
venient distance. 


FAWLEY COURT: A WREN HOUSE. 


EFORE Wren designed Fawley Court, the 
riverside residence opposite Remenham 
and some two miles, as the crow flies, from 
Medmenham, there had been a manor house 
there which suffered as many another did during 
the Civil War. Few houses, however, had as 
their owners so ready a writer as Bulstrode 
Whitelock, who wrote ‘‘ Memorials of English 
Affairs.” He has put on record particulars 
which are a permanent answer to those who 
think that the Cromwellians had a monopoly of 
savagery in their treatment of houses and 
churches. The Royalist cavalry arrived under 
Sir John Byron in 1642, and it is fair to their 
commandant to say that he “ gave order that 
they should commit no insolence at my house, 
nor plunder my goods; but soldiers are not 
easily governed against their plunder, or per- 
suaded to restrain it, for, there being about 
1,000 of the king’s horse quartered in and 
about the house, and none but servants 
there, there was no insolence or outrage usually 
committed by common soldiers on a reputed 
enemy which was omitted by these brutish 
fellows at my house. Divers writings 
of consequence and books which were left in 
my study, some of them they tore in pieces, 
others they did burn to light their tobacco, and 
some they carried away with them to my 
extreme great loss and prejudice in wanting the 
writings of my estate, and losing many very 
excellent manuscripts. They broke 
up all my trunks, chests and places ; and where 
they found linen or any household stuff they 
took it away with them. This is remem- 
bered only to raise a constant hatred of anything 
that may in the least tend to the fomenting 
of such unhappiness and misery.” Such a 
conclusion is very temperate, seeing that 
(inter alia) the troops destroyed the park fences, 
killed the deer, stole the hounds and all the 
horses, and ‘‘ did all the mischief and spoil that 
malice and enmity could provoke barbarous 
mercenaries to commit.” 

The riparian surroundings of Fawley 
Court are of great beauty, and the house 1s to 
be let, with the extensive grounds, for a hundred 
guineas a week, furnished, and there are 3,000 
acres of shooting, and a river frontage of over a 
mile. Messrs. Harrods, Limited, are the agents. 


IMPINGTON: ‘COUSIN ROGER’S.”’ 


WITHIN two or three years Impington 

Hall, near Cambridge, again comes into 
the market, this time the agents being Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons. But it is not the same 
Impington in some ways as that which was 
sold in 1921. As when the improvements 
and enlargements were made last century to 
the Hall, the exterior and the characteristic 
architectural features throughout have once 
more been reverently preserved, and a very 
large sum has been expended in the installation 
of modern comforts and luxuries of equipment, 
so that to-day Impington Hall 1s a better house 
than ever, and it has always the charm of having 
been visited by Samuel Pepys, who makes 
allusions to it in his Diary. John Pepys began, 
and his executors concluded, the construction 
of the Hall in the sixteenth century, and for 
roundly 300 years it remained in the family’s 
possession. It contains carvings attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons. 

Mr. Lyn Harding, being about to go 
abroad, has sold Logandene, Leverstock Green, 
Hemel Hempstead, and 5 acres, for £3,150, 
through Messrs. Broad and Patey, who are 
shortly to sell the contents of the house. 


Currently effected sales by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons include: San Lorenzo, Wimborne 
Road ; Kingsclere, Lansdowne Road ; Perran 
Lodge, and Camelot, in Branksome Park; a 
new house in Talbot Woods; Inchmarlo, on 
the Boscombe Manor estate; Bourne House, 
Poole Road ; Thornbury, Stourcliffe Avenue, 
Southbourne, and building plots on the uplands 
and other estates, for a total of £53,532. 

Messrs. Battam and Heywood will sell 
by auction this month two freeholds, The 
Coigne, Walton-on-Thames, and another in 
Purley, and have disposed of Old Rectory Farm, 
Nutfield, 74 acres, and building sites recently 
offered ; also Lot 4 of the Parsonage estate, War- 
lingham. The firm has purchased Nos. 4, 
Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and 47, Glebe 
Place, Chelsea, on behalf of clients. 


A SHOP IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 


AN innovation of a remarkable character 
has been made in Berkeley Square. 
At the north-west corner, next door to Lord 
Rosebery’s mansion, a shop front has been 
inserted in the ground floor of the house which 
at one time belonged to the late Lord North- 
cliffe, and a business is being carried on. 

The property is an unrestricted freehold 
and forms no part of the Samuel Estates, 
Limited, in whom the fee simple of the greater 
part of the Square is vested. It may be recalled 
that the question of shops in Mayfair was raised 
some time ago in these columns, in connection 
with the suggestion that a house then in the 
market, but not in any of the squares, might be 
suitable for conversion to business purposes. 

Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd have 
just disposed of many thousands of acres in 
Sussex, and the important Town houses, Nos. 
33, Grosvenor Street; 5 and 6, John Street ; 
4, Deanery Street; 31, Hertford Street; 2, 
Hyde Park Square ; and 11, Eaton Place. 


THE WILTSHIRE FYFIELD MANOR. 


FYFIELD MANOR, Pewsey, with 107 acres, 
a fine old Tudor house with historical 
associations, mentioned in these columns on 
February 23rd last, has been sold to a client of 
Messrs. Norfolk and Prior, by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, acting for the vendor, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, for £12,000. The former firm is 
instructed by Sir Philip Gibbs to sell Ladye- 
gate, Dorking, a modern house planned on a 
single floor, near Betchworth golf course, and 
having a garage and grounds of 4 acres. 

The Dial House, Hove, has changed hands 
before the auction, through Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. About £11,000 worth 
of land in the vicinity of Chepstow has been 
sold by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co., on 
behalf of the Disposal ana Liquidation Com- 
mission. Crossway Green dairy farm, 106 
acres, let at £203 a year, realised £4,300. 
For the Admiralty, Messrs. Wallis, Riddett and 
Co. have sold the disused coastguard station at 
Seaview, Ryde, for £2,700, and the watch- 
house at Seagrove Bay for £400. The late 
Admiral Gibson’s Blackwater residence, Hurst- 
leigh, has been sold by Messrs. Cottrell and 
Butler. 


LORD DUDLEY’S FURNITURE. 


EXT Monday a very interesting auction 
opens at Himley Hall, Staffs, the seat of 
the Earls of Dudley. This sale will be the 
first portion of the contents of the mansion, 
and is devoted to the dispersal of the porcelain, 
books and plate. Included ia the porcelain is a 
collection of Worcester, fine examples of the 
Dr. Wall period, chiefly of the well known scale 
blue pattern, old Chelsea and other specimens 
of the eighteenth century, with old Chinese. 
This porcelain is sold on the first day. The 
second and two following days are devoted to 
the dispersal of the library of 20,000 volumes, 
including works of Watteau and portfolios 
of engravings. The concluding day’s sale on 
Friday will be reserved for the dispersal of 
a ton-and-a-half of antique and modern silver. 
The sale is being held by direction of the Earl 
of Dudley and Viscount Ednam, M.P., by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 

The dispersal of the contents of The Hayes, 
Kenley, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
included a seventeenth century Couba Persian 
carpet, 140 guineas; an eighteenth century 
Kerman, bordered, floral pattern, buff ground 
carpet, 170 guineas, and an old Kurdistan 
carpet, 170 guineas. ARBITER. 
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ANY times in these columns consideration has 

been given to the adaptation of an old house 

in the country so as to bring it into accord with 

modern needs. But equally the problem arises 

with a town house of other days. A special 
necessity is likely to be the alteration and equipment of 
the service quarters, for these will have been evolved 
at a time when the servant problem did not exist—when, 
in fact, little thought was given to whatever inconvenience 
the cook, the housemaid and the butler had to suffer. 
The “ nether regions ” offered the readiest means of accom- 
modating the household staff in their working hours, and 
the attic, least accessible, and cut off from the main body 
of the house, provided their sleeping quarters. Thus the 
basement house came into being. ‘To-day, whether we 
are genuinely more considerate of the servants’ welfare, 
or have assumed this virtue through force of circumstance, 
may be a debatable point ; but apart from the sociological 
aspect of the case it is difficult to see how, on a site limited 
in frontage and depth, the basement of the average town 
house may be avoided. The common determining factor 
is the provision of a dining-room and study (or some room 
of a kindred sort) on the ground floor, with the drawing- 
room on the first floor, and bedrooms and bathrooms on 
the floors above. As regards the basement, however, 
there is a better way than is found in the houses of yester- 
day. Unhappy, indeed, would seem to be the lot of those 
whose work lies ‘down the area” of many a London 
house, for the kitchen and other parts are drab and dreary, 
ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. ‘This house in Charles Street, 
now the residence of Sir Herbert Morgan, had a basement 
of the benighted sort just indicated, and the fact that it 
has been transformed into a pleasant working place is proof 
that the problem can be solved when tackled in an under- 
standing way. This basement was a veritable black hole, 
its only light coming through small area windows. At its 
inner end the range was set, in such perpetual gloom that 
artificial light was a constant necessitv for the cook to see 
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what was happening to her pots 
and pans, and somewhere in the 
semi-darkness were a Gargantuan 
dresser and cupboards. Yet how 
to achieve more daylight’ was 
the difficulty. Several expedients 
were considered, and at last a 
solution was found by breaking 
through the wall of the pantry, 
forming a large glazed light in its 
upper part, and so getting illu- 
mination from the pantry’s south, 
window. This effected a transfor-. 
mation. The kitchen gioom was, 
dispelled, and when, in due course, 
its walls and woodwork were 
painted a light colour, the whole 
room became a pleasant place. 
instead of a forbidding one. 
The next matter was the 
ground floor arrangement. 
Formerly there was a_ passage 
from the front door leading into, 
a small staircase hall, with a 
little room on the left of it and 
the dining-room on the right. 
The wall on the left was taken 
down, and in this way an entrance 
hall of welcoming size was, 
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formed. The staircase came dow; 
to the hall in one straight flight. Thi 
would have been unhappy in effect i: 
the reconstructed hall, so a smal 
landing was formed, and the staircas: 
returned at right angles and finishe. 
with a sweep. The floor of the hall j 
laid with marble squares. The wal! 
colour here, and continuing up th 
staircase and throughout all the room:, 
is that of old parchment, a most restfi 
tone and one which is_particularl 
appropriate for a northerly aspect, as 
this house has, because of the yelloy 
in its composition. To get just th 
right shade needs care and a good ey: 
for colour, for if there is not sufficient 
yellow with the white the result tends to 
be too cold, while too much yellow 
alters the whole colour scheme, making 
the walls assertive instead of being a 
quiet background for the furnishing. 

The dining-room retains its old 
panelling, of that simple sort with broad 
shallow panels, crowned by a_ well 
proportioned bracket cornice. Formerly 
there was a shallow recess to the right 
of the fireplace, and as the wall face 
was not square with the room the 
effect was disturbing. The matter has 
been put right by bringing the panelling 
flush with the front of the chimney- 
breast, the recess being made use of as 
a cupboard. 

Set on the walls of the dining-room 
are some delightful old sconce lights 
adapted for electricity, two pairs on 
either side of the room, and a pair to 
left and right on the chimney-breast, 
their back-plates decorated with paint- 
ings of ships in full sail. The furniture 
in the room is walnut, the draw-table 
and sideboard being old pieces, the 
chairs being modern reproductions of 
Queen Anne type. The floor is laid 
with parquet stained to a dark tone and 
overspread with a large Persian rug. 
The windows are hung with curtains of 
blue and green shot silk damask, with 
string-colour fish net next the glass. 

On the first floor is the drawing- 
room, with a small sitting-room adjoin- 
ing. The drawing-room probably had 
some fine old panelling in it originally, 
for the house is of late Georgian date, 
but when the present owner took 
possession something of a very different 
sort was there, the whole wall space 
being broken up into a plethora of 
panels with gross mouldings, and the 
ceiling cut up in a similar way. The 
excrescences have been entirely swept 
away from the walls, and only a border 
moulding of enrichment remains on 
the ceiling. Over the fireplace is an 
architectural phantasy by Mr. Fred 
Taylor, delightful in composition and 
colouring, and facing this picture on 
the wall between the windows on the 
opposite side of the room is a beautiful 
Charles II mirror, with an old chest 
below it. The only other things on 
the walls are two old flower paintings 
in gilt frames, flanked by wall lights. 
The whole room has an air of comfort 
and good taste, there being just as many 
things in it as are needed for use and 
to give sufficient embellishment. The 
same good character is noticeable in 
the small sitting-room, and in the two 
bedrooms on the second floor. The 
larger of these, here shown, formerly 
extended from back to front, but in the 
recent reconstruction a slice was cut 
off one end, and a bathroom thus 
provided. ~~ ™ se 
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SOME FINELY MODELLED CHELSEA FIGURES 


AREST among the dainty figures produced during 

the height of its success may be counted a set of 

masqueraders fashioned by the Chelsea Porcelain 

Manufactory. Eight of this exquisite series in the 

collection of Mrs. W. Salting, marked with the gold 
anchor and issued about the years 1760-63, are illustrated here. 
They differ from the more ordinary statuettes of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, haymakers, actors, and gods and goddesses, 
in being supported upon very small round scroll bases, in the 
exceptional quality of their glaze and the masterful character 
of their modelling. For variety of costume, detail of accessories 
and charm of posture they are unequalled, while the artist has 
contrived, by the contrast of his beautiful colours, to endow 
the whole group with an aspect of great distinction. 

Although the third figure resembles somewhat the Columbine 
illustrated in Maurice Sand’s volume, ‘‘ Masques et Buffons ” 
(Vol. I, page 204) and dated 1683, none of the other costumes 
represented here seems to belong definitely to the Italian Comedy. 
And, in fact, the few known Chelsea figures of that kind, repre- 
senting such characters as the Doctor, Pantaloon, Columbine 
and Harlequin, belong to a different period from our present 
examples, or were copied from Dresden models and then habited 
in their appropriate costumes. 

Taking this remarkable set in the order illustrated here, 
the colouring is as follows : 

The first girl wears a cap of lilac-brown, pink bodice, white 
apron and skirt of pale yellow over a flowered petticoat. The 
second, a man with black hat and yellow hood, is wrapped in a 
pale green cloak over pink-red breeches. His lantern is pale 
blue and his pipe of gold. The next, a girl with high white 
golden-edged head-dress, has a gown of canary yellow painted 
with sprays of flowers, over a saxe blue petticoat relieved with 
white bands bearing small pink points upon them. The fourth 


figure has a saxe blue hat, pink hood and cape, lilac breeches, 
white stockings and red belt. The fifth, a vivandiére, has a 
black hat, purple cloak, pale blue drum, skirt with stripes of 
purple, and red shoes. The sixth is crowned with holly leaves, 
her pale blue bodice trimmed with green, and yellow skirt criss- 
crossed with leaves and berries of dark red. The fiddler, No. 7, 
has a red hat and lilac cloak, a purple tunic and blue breeches, 
white stockings and pale yellow shoes. The last girl raises her 
purple hood to show-a pink mask; she carries a hurdy-gurdy at 
her waist upon a black apron over her saxe blue skirt. 

As these Chelsea Masquerade figures are apparently quite 

distinct from those which were inspired by the Italian Comedy 
models, some curiosity as to their subject and origin is, naturally, 
aroused. On May 24th, 1759, there was given in the Ranelagh 
Rotunda and Garden at Chelsea a Jubilee Masquerade in celebra- 
tion of the birthday of George Frederick, Prince of Wales. There 
is a print by Bowles after Maurer illustrating the scene in the 
gardens at this ball, which gives a large number of masked figures, 
some of which certainly resemble the Chelsea china masqueraders, 
though not exactly ; and taking the circumstances of date, of 
neighbourhood and of character into account, it seems at least 
very probable that the Ranelagh bal masqué gave the inspiration 
to the artists of Sprimont’s famous little factory for this set of 
figures. In a letter to Mann, describing a similar ball which 
took place at Ranelagh a few years previously, Horace Walpole 
wrote : 
‘ Nothing in a fairy tale ever surpassed it. When you entered 
you found the whole garden filled with masks and spread with tents. . . In 
one quarter was a Maypole dressed with garlands and people dancing round 
it to a tabor and pipe, all masked some like huntsmen with French- 
horns, some like peasants, and a troop of harlequins and scaramouches in 
the little open temple on the mount. 

These vidottos became extremely popular, and 
the splendour of Haroun al-Raschid,”’ as Walpole declares. After 
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THESE FOUR MASQUERADE FIGURES WILL BE FOUND AT THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF CHELSEA CHINA 
AND POTTERY, IN CHELSEA TOWN HALL, JUNE 2np To 14TH. 
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a time, however, they degenerated grievously, spoilt by the 
influx of ‘‘ bad company,” who “‘ were dressed or undressed as 
they thought proper ’’; till they were suppressed by the Middle- 
sex Justices, on the urgent expostulation of outraged respectability. 
REGINALD BLUNT AND BELLAMY GARDNER. 


A ROYAL TRAVELLING 
TRUNK 


HEN great nobles changed houses in the Middle Ages 
their plate, linen and other valuables were packed in 
‘“ standards.”’ Iron handles were 


” 





large chests known as 
fitted at the ends, ropes were passed through them, and the 
chest, slung on poles, was borne on men’s shoulders or on the 
backs of strong sumpter horses, called on the Continent chevaux 
bahutiers. When Henry VIII moved from Hampton Court to 
Whitehall, carts were hired to bring “‘ the great standards with 
the rich cootes of the garde,’ and on their arrival in London a 
special house was set apart to contain them. Two were com- 
mitted to the king’s laundress with instructions that in one 
“the cleane stuff ’’ was to be kept and in the other “ the stuff 
that hath been occupied.” 

Smaller travelling 
at that known as 
“ trussing and _ for 
these bouilli, or boiled 
ox-hide, favourite 
leather, first 
spirits, 
was sometimes incised with a 
pattern and painted or gilded 


chests 
time were 
coffers,” 
cuir 
was a 
The 


prepared in oil 


covering. 
and 


on completion of the process. 
trunks in the 
seventeenth 
studded 
with brass nails in place of 
the medieval painted decora- 
‘When Queen Elizabeth 
palace to 
another she was accompanied 
by from hundred 
carts laden with chests of this 


Travelling Six- 
teenth 


turies 


and cen- 


were closely 


tion. 


moved from one 


four to six 


description. The example illus- 
trated was once in the posses- 
of Charles I, after 
the king’s death Henrietta 
Maria gave it, with the cele- 
brated cabinets veneered with 
laburnum now at 
Windsor, to Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, to whom 
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Formerly at Rushbrooke Hall. 
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THE FIDDLER. THE HURDY-GURDY GIRL. 
she is reputed to have been secretly married. The lid bears 
the Royal monogram below a crown, and the front is covered 
with a graceful design of birds and foliated arabesques, the 
bottom letting down as a flap; the interesting heraldic lock 
plates are also surmounted by a crown and, with the trefoil- 
headed clamps, are original. This specimen was formerly at 
Rushbrooke Hall and contained an embroidered shirt and other 
relics of Charles I. Between 1667 and 1671 Richard Pigge, 
coffer-maker to Charles II, supplied a very large number of 
trunks covered with ‘‘ Russia leather ’’ to various members of 
the Court. He made them of two kinds, with and without 
drawers, handles and locks being generally described as ‘‘ of ye 
best.”” For Mme. Chaffinch he made one “ lyned wth sarcenett 
and quilted’ for £3, charging a pound more “ for a paire of 
simple trunks to putt the Duke of Saxonie’s Roabes in ’’ : these 
were covered with “seile skynn’’ and provided with girdles of 
ox leather. Until late in the eighteenth century a coffer-maker 
is still found mentioned among the officers of the Royal household, 
and between 1750 and 1760 Edward Smith, who then held 
that office, supplied George II and various members of the 
Court with a large number of trunks covered with Russia 
leather. 





LEATHER-COVERED TRAVELLING TRUNK STUDDED WITH BRASS NAILS. 


The lid bears the crowned monogram of Charles I. Circa 1640. 




















